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LIGHT AND TWILIGHT* 


Recuintnc, book in hand, upon a grassy slope, reminiscent 
to the present writer of horse soldiers and Army manoeuvres, 
his vision stretches away over a sheet of water whose ripples 
scintillate in the noontidesunlight. To the “ unseeing eye’”’ 
the scene provides no thrill—it is only a mere reservoir, the 
feeder of a canal which is far from beautiful; but he who 
has heard the “ still small voice” of Nature, and whose soul 
is in tune with the beautiful, recognises in this artificial lake, 
which shortly will celebrate its centenary, a beauty spot 
nestling peacefully within the folds of the rolling Wiltshire 
downs. But this “great pond,” as it was described by its 
immortaliser, makes a still greater appeal to that section of 
the reading public which appreciates the literature of the 
green garment of the earth and the blue canopy of the sky. 
For it is Coate Reservoir, situated at the centre of “ Jefferies’ 
Land ;" it is the New Sea of “ Bevis,” that delightful boys’ 
book of Richard Jefferies, the prophet of the religion of 


| clature of “ Bevis,” 


Nature, the teacher of the cult of the beautiful, and the | 


preacher of eternal hope. 


a relentless summer, was the site of a battle, bloodless | 


Ted Pompey. 


of the opposing armies, the cracking as the wooden swords | 
cross, the shouts of the victors, and the cries of the van- | 


quished. We wonder if the shade of little Charlie still 
calls from the boughs of yonder ash to Scipio Cecil while 
the hard-pressed Bevis may yet change a rout into a well- 
won victory. To the left of us is the quarry where, towards 
the end of the Battle of Pharsalia, Ted Pompey and Cesar 
Bevis engaged in a terrible hand-to-hand combat and the 
fiery-tempered Ted, seizing his opportunity, tripped the 
unsuspecting Bevis over the sandy precipice. In “ Bevis” 
we are told that Ted, fearing that he had murdered Bevis, 
fled from his act; the Ted of to-day would find this an 
impossibility—those denizens of the islands of the New Sea, 
the rabbits, or the kangaroos of “Bevis,” have left the 
ridge Perforated like the bottom of the runes cullender. 








| lasting literary gifts ; 


i . | gardener 

but without quarter, between the forces of Cesar Bevis and | 09 ‘ 
| Richard Jefferies ines of Words- 

We can almost hear the hurried footsteps | Richard Jefferies, to repeat the oft-quoted lines of Words 


IOI 


Round the bluff is Fir-Tree Gulf, but the dammed Nile has 
suffered from the effects of the tropical heat as suffers his 
big African brother. At the other end of the battlefield is 
the harbour sheltered by the beech, the elm, the sycamore, 
and other indigenous trees. The beech is already divesting 
himself of his summer glory ; the falling leaves suggest the 
proximity of the equinoctial gales. Across the channel, whose 
gentle and musical “lopping” soothes the ear with its restful 
undertone, is a summer island green with willow and sedge. 
A swan and his mate make picturesque contrast with the 
withy bed, idly rustling in the breeze. Near by are the 
remains of that isle of romance the New Formosa, where 
Bevis was shipwrecked during the gale after the battle, and 
where later Bevis and Mark lived in their hut and rivalled 
the exploits of the “Swiss Family Robinson.” Mr. EK. V. 
Lucas, in a recent introduction, states “ Coate can muster 
but one island, and that a poor substitute for New Formosa.” 
We fear that Mr. Lucas is too liberal; to use the nomen- 
the island was converted into a 
promontory at least twenty years ago, perhaps longer ; and 


Our grassy slope, sunburnt after | the soil, hallowed by the mythical footsteps of the young 


discoverers, was ruthlessly broken by the spade of the 
It was in such surroundings as these that 


worth : 


Learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 


And here, too, we suspect the youthful Edward Thomas, 
later to be the biographer of Jefferies, would enjoy to the 
full his summer holidays, breathing the atmosphere of 
romance as did Bevis, nurtured on the same vital air as 
brought Jefferies to complete fruition, perhaps examining 
the nests of birds (but never taking an egg), perhaps 
swimming in the sparkling waters of the New Sea. It is 
not our intention to suggest that Coate is a miraculous 
shrine, a Mecca whose pilgrims take on wonderful and ever- 
nor would we give the reader the 


* Light and Twilight, By Edward Thomas. (Duckworth | impression that the waters, especially after the drought, 


and Co, 2s. 6d, net.) 
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possess the properties of a literary Harrogate. But, never- 
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theless, it is a pleasing coincidence that the biographer of 
Jefferies must have spent many of his boyhood’s years in the 
neighbourhood ; and it is good to think, even though we 
may be wrong, that the romance and the joy of the open-air, 
with which Mr. Edward Thomas’ writings bubble over, had 
their genesis on the Wiltshire downs. 


And now later, too, our light gradually fades to twilight. 
Through the open window we hear the occasional lowing of 
the cattle borne on the wind from the neighbouring hill; a 
gentle rain has recently answered the prayers of the parched 
earth ; the air, now freed from the darkening nimbus, seems 
to give birth to new constellations every moment; the moon 
peers over the crest of yonder down as if he were God's 
watchman. Westill hold the book in our hand ; we scarcely 
know whether we read or dream, the book so completely 
corresponds to the spirit of thenight. The contact between 
my body and me appears to lessen; the soul has outgrown 
its earthly cathedral, and we live on the borders of a new 
world—call it what you will—the Great Beyond, the Other 
Side, Infinity, Heaven. Far away from the sordid, material life 
of the town we realise that there is another life besides that 
of the hard, mean, soulless factory. And our souls dance 
with joy in this new ethereal paradise; our hearts respond 
to radiations beyond the ken of science. We are infra-red, 
ultra-blue, supra-everything. We feel like the great conjurer 
who apparently creates out of the air all the wonders of the 
earth; yet we do not accept the thought that we may be 
deceiving ourselves. And now the gentle soughing of the 
wind in yonder hedgerow gives place to the more ominous 
rustle of dead leaves, those harbingers of autumn ; the vault 
of heaven loses its studding of precious stones—and we are 
left with our book. 


And the book is Mr. Edward Thomas’ collection called 
“ Light and Twilight.” Mr. Thomas refers to the contents 
as “papers;” they might be designated as “ sketches,” 
“ prose-poems ;”’ they might even form a programme for the 
“Lyrische Stiicke” of Grieg. The little volume would be 
insulted by an array of platitudes, and the reader must 
regard this impressionist review as the work of the unskilled, 
but appreciative labourer. The reviewer has been, as it were, 
a lightning-conductor, attempting in some unseen way to 
link Mr. Thomas with his readers. And if we have failed, 
we regret, but we do not apologise; Mr. Thomas is worth 
the attempt. We must not forget that the American appre- 
ciation of Richard Jefferies far transcends the acknowledg- 
ment of the English public; and we must have a care. Mr. 
Thomas’ delicate prose has intense mystical feeling ; his 
impressions fill us with an enlarged understanding of beauty ; 
he dips down into the hearts of the characters that wander 
through his pages; he loves his work with the love of a 
fond parent; he gives us of himself. We shall quote from 
“The Stile :”— : 


I knew that I was more than the something which had 
been looking out all that day upon the visible earth and 
thinking and speaking and tasting friendship, Somewhere— 
close at hand in that rosy thicket or far off beyond the ribs 
of sunset—I was gathered up with an immortal company, 
where I and poet and lover and flower and cloud and star 
were equals, as all the little. leaves were equal, ruffling 
before the gusts, or sleeping and carved out of the silent- 
ness. And in that company I had learned that I am some- 
thing which no fortune can touch, whether I be soon to die 
or long years away. . I knew that I could not do 
without the Infinite, nor the Infinite without me. 


Mr. Thomas’ prose lyrics must be read by all lovers of the 
beautiful, 


Artuur Hau. 


REVIEWS 


MARIE LOUISE 


An Imperial Victim. Marie Louise, Archduchess of Austria, 
Empress of the French, Duchess of Parma. By Mrs. 
Evita E. Cornet. Two Vols. Illustrated. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 24s. net.) 


Mrs. Curne.t’s dedication to Marie Louise is spaced ont 
somewhat after the manner of writing upon a tombstone. 
It commences with, “Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy,” and ends with, “Tout comprendre, 
c’est tout pardonner.” One of the lines between these 
gentle and pious remarks is, “ As sinned against as sinning.” 
This.is the line that counts most, both in the estimation of 
the publishers and the library subscribers, We know so 
well these two-volume biographies, profusely illustrated, 
dealing with some historical personage, where great stress, 
not always quite accurate, is laid upon that personage’s 
frailties. Mrs. Cuthell may fully believe in her well-spaced- 
out dedication. It is rather a pity, however, that she should 
head the last chapter of the first volume “ An Illicit Honey- 
moon?” It is true she humanely adds a question-mark, 
but we fail to discover in this chapter anything approach- 
ing a honeymoon, illicit or otherwise. As we have said, it 
is the last chapter in the first volume, a claptrap heading 
possibly given with the idea of encouraging certain readers 
to peruse the second volume, and to read another four 
hundred pages. 

Marie Louise in the last phase of her life, when she was 
the Duchess of Parma, certainly did many good works. 
“For centuries monuments of all kinds will attest her 
munificence. Hospitals, museums, libraries, churches, prisons, 
institutions of charity, of administration all have 
been founded, maintained, and improved by her, and have 
constantly been the object of her care and liberality.” Her 
munificence in such affairs adds sweetness to her memory ; 
but nevertheless she was, like her father, weak—a mere tool 
in the hands of other people. Her interest lies chiefly in 
the fact that she was a foil to Napoleon. Had she been a 
woman of strong character, it may be that history would 
have been considerably changed. As a woman, nothing can 
atone for her neglect of Napoleon when the tide of his 
success turned, and he was banished to Elba and St. Helena. 
With all Josephine’s faults, she was, in many ways, a finer 
woman than Marie Louise. Warmer blood surged in her 
veins, and, according to Napoleon’s belief, she would not 
have forsaken him in his hour of need. To quote his own 
words : “‘She would have followed me to Elba.” 

Mrs. Cuthell has described Marie Louise as “an imperial 
victim.” Up to a point this was certainly true; but had 
she remained loyal to her first husband, loyal to the cause 
of France she would no longer have been a mere political 
pawn, to be moved at will by her father, who in his turn 
played his game under the direction of the allies. There is 
very little that is lovable or commendable in Marie Louise’s 
disposition. She always took the road of least resistance. 
At first she regarded Napoleon as anti-Christ. When she 
married him she professed the utmost love ; but soon diffi- 
culties came; she forsook him, and married the one-eyed 
Neipperg. Her love for her first child, once so enthusiasti- 
cally known as “Le Roi de Rome,” was a very tame affair, 
while with Napoleon it was a love that was fine in the 
extreme. 

"It has been said that no one ever loved Napoleon, that his 
dominating personality either evoked fear or admiration, but 
none of the tenderer feelings. This is certainly not true. 
Without a doubt Marie Louise loved Napoleon, but her affec- 
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adversities. This much must be said in her defence, that when 
she became Empress of the French she was little more than a 
child. Mostofhershortcomings layin herimmaturity; buthere 
we must add that her immaturity, as far as deep feeling was 
concerned, was a marked feature throughout her whole life. 

Thus Mrs. Cuthell describes the first meeting of Napoleon 
and Marie Louise: “Without giving the equerry on duty 
time to let down the flight of folding steps by which access 
was gaincd to the cumbersome travelling-carriages of that 
day, Napoleon leapt in. Imagine the stupefaction of Marie 
Louise at this sudden onslaught when the petrified equerry 
gasped, ‘L’Empereur!’” We have taken away two of Mrs. 
Cuthell’s exclamation marks, because we have a horror of 
seeing a string of needless miniature telegraph-posts in print. 

Napoleon was jealous of Marie Louise. It was her 
innocence that attracted him, and he went out of his way to 
maintain that particular charm. As Mrs. Cuthell happily 
remarks: “Verily an old poacher makes a good game- 
keeper!” Napoleon’s idea was that “the Sovereign of a 
great Empire should be placed above the attempt even of 
a suspicion,” and so it came to pass that his wife was never 
left alone with any man other than himself, though to main- 
tain this strictness he put himself in ludicrous positions on 
more than one occasion. 

Mrs. Cuthell, thanks to constant quotations from French 
writers, gives a vivid and tender account of the birth of 
Napoleon’s long-desired son and heir, though not a few 
readers will think that she has given them an account too full 
of painful details. Mrs. Cuthell has very wisely described 
Napoleon as a master of pageants. He certainly was. No 
one knew better than he the value of a great and brilliant 
scenic display. It flattered his vanity as a supreme show- 
man, and never failed to please the multitude, so long as he 
firmly held the reins of government in his imperious grasp. 
Mrs. Cuthell is not slow to recognise the dramatic situation 
of the birth of Le Roi de Rome. She writes:—* There 
came upon Paris a hush such as a great city has never 
known. When the booming began, work, play, even speech 
paused; in the street, at the doors and windows, every one 
was counting the reports—one, two, three—the tension grew 
painful. Twenty-one! Would there be another? It 
came.” With it came the ascent of Madame Blanchard, the 
balloonist, “ scattering papers announcing the great news.” 
This good lady seems to have been a favourite of Napoleon's 
for on another occasion she “soared again in her balloon, 
firing a galaxy of pyrotechnics from her glittering car.” 
Such an interesting forerunner of Brock and other firework 
experts should have found a place in Mrs. Cuthell’s index, 
but her illustrious name does not appear. 

The pages of this book, from beginning to end, present a 
grim and pathetic drama. Mrs. Cuthetl has made the most 
of her material without venturing herself to sum up and 
give us a clear portrait-study of Marie Louise. She must 
have been sorely tempted to write much about Napoleon ; 
but she has only done so when he was directly concerned 
with the subject of her book, and this restraint is admirable. 
The whole situation is best given in Napoleon's own words: 
“TI do not complain of the Empress, but I have relied too 
much on the Austrians ! ” 

_Marie Louise, by way of entertainment, “could turn her 
right ear quite round by moving the muscles of her jaw.” 
It must have been, as the Duchesse d’Abrantés remarked, 
“a unique performance.” But Marie Louise was unfortu- 
nately double-faced without any of these contortions. With 
all the tenderest dedications in the world she must ever 
remain a woman altogether lacking in fine, stable qualities. 
She had her good points, but her love toppled over with 
Opposition. She lacked the grande passion. She made a 
tolerably good Duchess of Parma, but a very poor and shifty 
Empress of the French. F. Haptanp Davis. 





THE NEW INDIA 


India and the Durbar. A Reprint of the Indian Articles in 
the “Empire Day” Edition of the Times, May 24th, 
1911. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 


Tur issue of another readable book on India should be 
welcomed. Mr. Valentine Chirol’s work on Indian Unrest 
was widely cead and highly appreciated because it contained 
what people wanted toknow. The writer of “ India and the 
Durbar” has a similar object—namely, to convey informa- 
tion, in a raanner not too technical, regarding certain present 
aspects of Indian politics and conditions. The book is 
certainly not an encyclopedia for reference—many omissions 
are noticeable. It will be indispensable to the limited 
number of travellers visiting India for the Durbar, but it 
will also be interesting and valuable to the greater public in 
England. It is absurd that Great Britain should rule India 
without taking the trouble either to master the elementary 
problems of the East or to keep herself informed of what 
is passing in India. This reprint of Empire Day articles 
from the Times is remarkably, though not entirely, free from 
anything difficult to understand: only specialists need feel 
themselves bound to grasp the technicalities of finance, 
which might have been better explained. It is evident that 
the general author has not «nly studied Indian history in 
detail, but that he is in touch with modern Indian thought 
and movements; also that he writes in the interests of the 
Empire. The maintenance and strengthening of the British 
Dominion in India are the keynote which he strikes. 

The information and advice which the writer seeks to 
impart might be divided into personal and political, but 
no hard-and-fast line is attempted to be drawn. Travellers 
will naturally turn first to Touring in India, which com- 
mences with the statement that a visit to India is no longer a 
formidable undertaking, and concludes with the excellent 
advice that alcohol, if drunk at all, should only be taken 
after sunset. The observations offered regarding such 
matters as clothing, servants, and the care of health cannot 
claim originality or priority of publication, as Mr. Murray’s 
handbook and other guide-books have long since incor- 
porated the results of experience. Travellers who desire to 
combine sport with their sightseeing will find a useful sum- 
mary of the main facts connected with Indian shikar, the best 
game districts, the course to be pursued, the methods to be 
adopted, the weapons to be taken, the varieties of game— 
large, smaller, and feathered ; and they will receive their 
first impression of the ubiquitous officialism of India from 
the paragraphs on official power in sport, paragraphs tinged 
with some bitterness and jealousy, as if the writer had some 
personal cause for resentment. The tourist will turn 
promptly to the account of the plague in India, but will 
derive comfort from the statement that he may journey 
to-day from end to end of India and never once realise from 
anything he saw that plague was prevalent. The newspapers 
say little about it, though 7,500,000 persons have perished 
from plague in fifteen years. Science has failed to deal effec- 
tively with the disease, and the latest medical explanation is 
that the failure is due to the absence of help from the people. 
Their fatalism and indifference to death are notorious. The 
best hope for the future lies in the possibility that a curative 
as well as a protective remedy may be discovered by the 
Plague Research Commission, which is still quietly at work. 

A visitor to India cannot fail to notice the signs of indus- 
trial development as he travels through the country. The 
chimney-stacks, the smoke, the hideous mills and factories 
will obtrude themselves on his eyes on his arrival at beau- 
tiful Bombay ; they will recur at the large towns through 
which his train passes, and he cannot get free from them at 
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official Calcutta or picturesque Rangoon. This book sum- 
marises the information available, and emphasises the 
main fact that India is in the throes of a great transition, in 
no respect more marked than in questions affecting indus- 
trial development. The difficulties arising from caste 
restrictions, the growing scarcity of labour, the unwise 
methods of control and finance adopted by the Bombay mill- 
owners, the necessity of unlocking the vast stores of hoarded 
capital which ought to be put to reproductive uses, the 
deficiencies in technical and agricultural education, the 
productive capacity of India which may be infinitely 
expanded, her unbounded wealth in raw materials, are all 
points which an intelligent observer can note and appre- 
ciate ; and they should not be ignored by people in England 
who often invest capital in Indian Companies. Her indus- 
trial development may prove to be the salvation of India. 
Since it began considerable results have been achieved. The 
Government itself has given a lead, and set an example, in 
the development of its vast property in the forests which 
now produce an actual net profit of £800,000 a year, after the 
payment of all expenses. The development of Burma, and 
the great schemes in contemplation for winning a new city 
from the sea in connection with the expansion of Bombay, 
afford evidence of the strenuous endeavours always being 
made to improve the country and ameliorate the condition 
of its inhabitants. This book alludes rarely to the usual 
sights of India, which can be found in the ordinary hand- 
books, but, curiously enough, it has a special chapter on the 
attractions of Ceylon, which, after all, is not included in 
India. 

But it is the political portion of the book that is most 
valuable and illuminating, worthy of extensive circulation. 
The magnificence of a Durbar, the structural creations in 
the cities, the industrial development, the palpable mani- 
festations of Imperial power, are well enough in their way, 
but, as Lord Curzon at the last Durbar was always 
“thinking about something else” than its splendour, so 
it is the unseen, the less obvious meaning of passing events 
in India that requires more profound examination. The 
strong conservative instinct of the East is being acted on by 
powerful solvents, such as rapid communication with Europe, 
the introduction of European capital, the adoption in India 
of the modern appliances of civilisation, the extension of the 
railway system, the spread of education, to which inveterate 
customs and prejudices are yielding, so that in the opinion 
of many “now there is almost too rapid movement.” This 
may well be the case when the author can write :—‘ It is no 
exaggeration to say that within the last five years a new 
India has been created, and most ample scope has been given 
to the intellect of India.” Education has been the main 
factor in the change. It. has weakened the influence of 
caste, but nothing seems able to overthrow that institution. 
The Brahmins retain their social status, though the intellect 
of non-Brahmins has to be acknowledged. The educated 
classes are now demanding, as of right, not merely repre- 
sentation, not merely opportunities of being consulted, but 
political power, the right that the opinions of the Indian 
majority should prevail against the Government view 
and English authority. The author of this book fore- 
sees, in the immediate future, the prospect “of a greater 
agitation in India than any yet seen.” His presentment has 
already been anticipated in other quarters. It would be 
unlike the Indian character to be satisfied with the successes 
obtained in 1909 when the Legislative Councils were enlarged 
and concessions of political power were made with breath- 
less benevolence to the advanced politicians. The success of 
their former agitation for years could only lead to further 
demands, as anybody with knowledge of India could foretell. 
An interval of decent silence has been allowed to elapse, a 
truce has been called for the Durbar. As soon as the King- 





Emperor leaves India it is practically certain that a further 
bid for power will be made, and that it will take the form 
of a demand for some measure of fiscal autonomy :— 


The ultimate outcome of such a movement must be to 
bring the political leaders into hostile contact, not with the 
Government of India, but with the autocratic control exer- 
cised from the India Office. Thus issues of the gravest 
moment will be raised, and they will not be readily adjusted. 

The problem is extremely complex, and is not made 
easier by the grave unwisdom of recent interventions on the 
part of the India Office. It cannot be airily dismissed, and 
the demand cannot be curtly refused, for the agitation is 
certain to grow. It will lie quite outside revolutionary 
aspirations, and will be in no sense a conflict with Indian 
loyalty to the Crown. 


Elsewhere the same idea is expressed: “ Inevitably, then, 
the pressure of Indian public opinion and of the growing 
industries of the country, as voiced in the Legislative 
Councils, must be in the direction of greater financial discre- 
tion, and of tariffs which will be directed against Great 
Britain along with the rest of the outside world.” Will 
the British Government and Parliament insist upon India, 
when her representatives ask loudly for Protection, 
following the policy of Free Trade? If the Liberal Govern- 
ment gives place to Unionist Government and introduces 
Tariff Reform, can a Protective Tariff be refused to Indian 
demands? If the latter are rejected, there may still remain 
the sentiment of personal loyalty to the King-Emperor, but 
there will be much dissatisfaction throughout India, which 
agitators can easily again develop into unrest. We have 
indeed succeeded admirably in making India a most difficult 
country for ourselves to govern. 

There are other important questions alluded to in this 
book which we have no space to discuss on this occasion. It 
should be carefully studied. The service rendered by the 
Times and the writer in the production of this reprint of 
well-informed articles on India deserves cordial acknowledg- 
ment. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF PALESTINE 


Palestine and its Transformation. By Euuswortu Hunrineroy, 
Assistant Professor of Geography in Yale University. 
Illustrated. (Constableand Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Avant from a few enthusiasts, geography as a rule proves a 
science of but meagre attraction, and once the meaning of 
the title ‘ Palestine and its Transformation” is learnt the 
general reader, if he still persists in his intention to read the 
volume, prepares himself for a period of boredom. A very 
pleasant surprise, however, awaits him, and if he commences 
the book as a duty he will vertainly very soon continue it as 
a pleasure, for Mr. Huntington has succeeded in endowing 
a subject which promised mere dry-as-dust dissertations on 
stones and rocks and larva with a living, human, and, above 
all, an entrancing interest. Mr. Huntington may be a 
geographer, but he is much more than that. He has the 
gift of breathing the spirit of life into the most unpromising 
material and of making what would in other hands have 
been a geological treatise appear as alluring as an imagi- 
native romance. It must not be thought, however, that he 
has sacrificed any of the results of his scientific researches in 
endeavours toattract the general reader. To the student of 
Palestine in any one of its aspects he has given a work 
whose usefulness will not be superseded for many a long 
year; buthe has done more than merely write a text-book 
for the Palestinian student. He has written a book which 
should attract hundreds and thousands who have hitherto 
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shown but little interest in the literature and science of the 
Holy Land. 


The subject of Mr. Huntington’s volume was not the only 
reason for the general reader at first to look askance at it. 
He has learnt by an extensive experience to feel suspicious 
of the writings of soi-disant authorities emanating from 
beyond the Atlantic, and thus to those to whom Mr. Hunting- 
ton was unknown his general description on the title-page, 
apart from his identification with Yale University, more 
often served to repel than to attract. Here again, however, 
the expectation based upon experience proved false, for 
Mr. Huntington shows by signs that cannot be mistaken 
that he is quite master of his subject, and that he has 
supplied his readers with the well-considered results of 
genuine scientific investigations, and not with the unreliable 
and empty chatter of the charlatan. 


There is only one work with which Mr. Huntington's book 
can properly be compared, and it is Professor George Adam 
Smith’s “ Historical Geography of the Holy Land.” And 
mention of this new book with that masterpiece is indeed 
high praise, albeit thoroughly deserved. 


Mr. Huntington’s mission in writing this book can best be 
set forth in his own words :— 


“Palestine and its Transformation” differs from other 
books on Palestine in three fundamental respects. In the 
first place, the others have been written by men whose 
primary interest was centred in the religious significance of 
the land, or who, if geographers, were primarily interested 
in problems of map-making or the identification of 
Biblical sites. The present writer, on the contrary, is by 
profession a geographer—that is, one whose main 
interest is in the study of the effect of physical 
environment upon the distribution of living beings 
and upon man’s mode of life and thought. In the 
second place, while writers on Palestine frequently mention 
the geological structure of the country and describe 
its scenery, no one has hitherto made use of the methods of 
modern geography to show the full effect of these features 
upon human history. In the first half of this volume I have 
attempted to divide Palestine into provinces differentiated 
uccording to geological structure, and then to show how the 
processes of erosion, acting for longer or shorter intervals, 
have given rise to distinct types of scenery. Each of these 
physiographic provinces is characterised by special climatic 
conditions, due partly to latitude and to position in respect 
to the sea, and partly to the relief of the land. Because of 
the physical differences, each province has had its own 
peculiar effect, not only upon the occupations of the people 
und their relations to other races, but upon their character 
and history. Finally, the third fundamental respect in 
which this book differs from others is in its treatment of 
climate. The majority of geographers and, still more, of 
historians have assumed that any changes of climate which 
may have taken place during the period covered by recorded 
history have been of negligible importance. Good autho- 
rities, however, have questioned this view. The present 
volume discusses the problem in detail; and the conclusion 
is reached not only that the climate of the past five thousand 
years has been subject to numerous changes, but that these 
may have been a potent factor in the guidance of some of 
the greatest historical movements. 


It is impossible to follow Mr. Huntington on the innumer- 
able points of supreme interest with which he deals; it is 
not possible even barely to indicate them. To the majority 


of his readers the overwhelming conclusion which will stand 
out is that— 


The chief of all moulding forces is geographic environ- 
ment—the form of the land where a man lives and obtains 
sustenance, the nature of the forests, swamps, or mountains 





to which he flees for refuge, and the character of the climate 
which determines his mode of life and fills him with lassi- 
tude or energy. The great Hebrew conceptions of God, and 
of the relation of God to man, and man to his fellow, might 
possibly have been moulded under conditions other than 
those of Palestine. We can have little doubt, however, that 
under such circumstances they would have assumed a form 
distinctly different from that which has gone forth from 
Judea to dominate the lands of the West. . . . The 
character of Judea as an isolated plateau explains 
much of Hebrew history. Because of Judea’s 
peculiar physical form, its people preserved the true spirit 
of the Hebrew religion when the other Israelites fell away. 


The volume is embellished by many interesting photo- 
graphs, and its value is increased by an Appendix dealing 
with the ancient statements as to meteorological phenomena 
in Palestine, an Index of Biblical references, and another of 
names and subjects. In addition to his other ciaims on his 
readers’ gratitude Mr. Huntington has supplied them in the 
course of the work with more than one narrative of interest- 
ing and exciting adventures undergone in the course of his 
geographical explorations. 





POETRY ON THE _  DISSECTING-TABLE 


English Poesy: An Induction. By W. Winstow Haut, M.D. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue work of the dissector is perhaps never so thankless as 
when it is applied to the mystery of poetry. Weare inclined 
to suspect the operation of being in reality nothing else than 
vivisection, and at the first insertion of the scalpel train our 
ear to catch the wing-beat of the departing spirit. It is, at 
all events, scarcely too much to say that, however skilful the 
analysis, it must always leave a certain inevitable impression 
of failure, just as the most thorough scientific examination 
must ever leave the universe its mystery unimpaired. Dr. 
Winslow Hall is a most thorough and painstaking analyst, 
and in this little book he has at least given us an interesting 
study. To take Shakespeare’s matchless thirtieth sonnet, 
separate its rhythms as a dissector might separate the 
delicate sinews and nerve-ganglia, and compare the artless 
variations of pulse and rime and pause as the scientist 
might compare the variations of cell and tissue, cannot fail 
to interest any one who has fallen under the poet’s charmed 
spell. But it will not disillusion him. 

Nor will a book of this description, though it be dedicated 
to “ the poets that shall be,” reverse the proverb and make 
a poet, albeit by strict attention to Dr. Hall’s eight laws of 
rhythm —Architectonic, Phrasal, Lineal, Sectional, Periodic, 
Undulant, Numeral, and Phonal—a patient student might 
become a fairly polished versifier. But the author rightly 
points out that a great deal of the charm of the example he 
takes lies in the poet’s minute departures from the strictures 
of rhythmic law, which only emphasises the fact that the true 
poet is above the law. He is in a state of wonderful grace. 
It would take a lot of argument to persuade us that when 
Shakespeare wrote “ When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought” he consciously cast it according to Dr. Hall’s 
exhaustive laws of Architectonic Rhythm, Phrasal Rhythm, 
Sectional Rhythm, &c. That is why we deliberately styled 


it “ artless.” 


The temptation of the analyst is to over-analysis, carried 
away by the fascination of his task, and we are inclined to 
think that Dr. Hall has been a trifle too diligent. He is not 
very sure of his law of Sectional Rhythm, admitting that it 
depends largely on the individual taste of the reader. It is 
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difficult, for instance, to see why the Sectional Rhythm is so 
analysed in the three following lines :— 


And weep . afresh : love's long since cancelled 
woe : 

And moan the expense of many a vanished 
sight 

The sad . account of fore-bemoaned . moan: 


The “ punctuator ” is described as a pause ; but this is rather 
thinly distinguished from the law of Phrasal Rhythm, whose 
“ punctuator ” is given as “ idea-rift,” as in the example : 


And weep afresh / love's long since cancelled woe, / 
And moan / the expense of many a vanished sight. / 


In fact, by the time one has reached the sixteen pages of 
summarised analysis and sub-analysis (“ aeroplanic view ” !) 
and the six pages of “glossarial index” with which the 
book closes, one is constrained to ask, What wool have we 
for all this crying? Well, Dr. Hall gives us these con- 
siderations at least. Poetry was originally vocal, and the 
ear must ever be supreme arbiter. ‘“ Poetry is that which 
transmits emotion beautifully by means of rhythms and 
words,” and therefore rhythms and words must always be 
the servants rather than the masters of the creative emotion. 
And English Poesy must evolve ; in which connection atten- 
tion is wisely called to the value of silences, and to the 
tendency to substitute syllabic weight for word-stress. Mr. 
Robert Bridges is cited as innovator, as also is Walt 
Whitman, whose destined influence on English Poesy has 
perhaps never been adequately estimated. And these things 
are certainly worth noting. 





THE COMPLEAT SMALL-HOLDER 


«<l Few Acres and a Cottage. By F. KE. Green. ‘(Andrew 
Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 


“We live meanly, like ants; though the fable tells us that 
we were long ago changed into men: our life is frittered 
uway by detail.” So said Thoreau; and, turn which way 
we will—live in the woods or live in the city—unless we can 
utilise Nature as the flywheel of our mechanism, we shall 
only change our particular collection of details. Success- 
fully to link up Nature to our service in these lands of 
variable climate and a high degree of civilisation requires 
greater thought and intelligence on the part of the worker 
than is necessary to “ Nature’s gentleman” of equatorial clime. 
Mr. Green has attempted with considerable success and 
enthusiasm to show the willing worker how to realise the 
apotheosis of Thoreau—that the wholesome wants of man 
are few, and that man struggles under a load of self-inflicted 
burdens. Throughout the volume we feel the magnitude of 
the qualifications which the small-holder must possess, and 
we car estimate the responsibilities of the individuals who 
have to interpret the ill-natured legislation of the present 
Government. Mr. Green, enthusiastic small-holder as he is, 
allows himself tosay, “Of course a small-holder is supposed 
to be a bit of a bricklayer as well as a carpenter, a stockman 
as well as a gardener, an engineer as well as an accountant. 
These are some of the trades learned by men who are 
classed, I believe, as unskilled labourers.” 

Now that the small-holder has been called into existence 
it should be the duty of the State to place him in a workable 
position; there are more important questions than whether 
peasant proprietorship is preferable to the rented holding, 
or vice versa. If small holdings multiply the problem of 
finding suitable markets will become exceedingly pressing. 
When, in addition to vegetable cultivation, fruit-farming, 
bee-keeping, poultry-rearing, cattle-breeding, working as 





bricklayer, carpenter, engineer, &c., the unfortunate small- 
holder is unable to find a ready market for the products of 
his industry, a serious economic situation will undoubtedly 
arise. Mr. Green has had better fortune than the majority 
of his imitators can ever expect; a kind friend presented 
him with an old but useful motor-car, which enabled him 
readily to dispose of his fruit. Moreover, he has been in a 
position to employ a permanent assistant, as well as the old 
casual labourer “ Snowey,” to assist in working his twenty 
acres. He is a king compared with the unfortunate who 
has less than ten acres, infinitesimal capital, and only one 
string to his bow. Mr. Green again and again returns 
to the question of market, and suggests that the 
Government may find a way out of the difficulty by 
the initiation of co-operation. Though co-operation has 
been of the greatest service to farmers in the West 
of England for the purchasing of coal, coke, dc., 
yet it must not be forgotten that the difference between 
co-operative buying and co-operative selling is a huge one. 
A small-holder’s clearing-house would be a very precarious 
undertaking, owing to the smallness and uncertainty of its 
supplies. Mr. Green frequently points to the example of 
“poor, down-trodden” Ireland, where the Board of Agri- 
culture is a progressive, experimenting, and helpful institu- 
tion. “The difficulty of sending market produce to the 
right market, and of obtaining a fair price for it, is the 
greatest of all difficulties with which the small-holder is 
faced,” says Mr. Green, and instances the discrepancies in 
the prices paid to the large grower as compared with those 
paid to the smaller producer. He wants “ direct communi- 
cation between growers and communities where fruit and 
vegetables are in immediate demand.” 

Mr. Green, who has had a large journalistic experience, 
has given us an interesting and useful book, which should 
be placed next to Thoreau’s “ Walden ” in any countryman’s 
library. The two books are complementary—Thoreau, the 
philosopher and friend; Mr. Green, the helpmate. Mr. 
Green’s is no dry-as-dust volume, and throughout holds the 
attention of the lover of Nature. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


SPANISH MEN AND LETTERS 


The Magic of Spain. By Aubrey F. G. Bett. (John Lane. 
5s. net.) 


Mr. Bett has taken his Spain not only very seriously, but 
as intimately as that sunny peninsula permits any foreigner 
travelling within her frontiers to approach her. Indeed, the 
claims of the author to speak with genuine authority are 
undeniable, and his description of travel and of the scenes 
that pass before the wayfarer on the less-frequented roads 
show a depth of insight and comprehension almost worthy 
of Richard Ford, between whose prose, by the way, and that 
of the present author a marked resemblance is frequently 
evident. There can be little doubt, indeed, of the influence, 
however unconsciously received, that the work of the older 
writer has exerted in this case. By this we do not intend to 
infer that ‘“‘ The Magic of Spain” is in any sense plagiaristic 
of “ Wanderings in Spain,” On the contrary, Mr. Bell’s work 
reveals arange of study and depth of learning that assure for 
it avery important niche all to itself in the collection of 
English literature on the Iberian Peninsula :— 


The great peninsula [says the author] possesses a special 
spice and flavour. It has not the immemorial culture of 
Italy, nor the pleasant, smiling landscapes of France with 
her green meadows and crystal streams. The old Iberia, 
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that dura tellus, has a peculiar raciness. This is no 
country of comfort and soft languorous delight, but of a 
quaint and forcible originality, where the most faded mind 
may be braced and inspirited and find a fresher and more 
stirring life. In Spain the sharpness of contrasts precludes 
any feeling of weariness or satiety. There are regions of 
luxuriant growth and African sun bounded by mountains of 
eternal snow. 

In his later pages the author amply demonstrates these 
truths, and shows an altogether exceptional knowledge of his 
subject in his exhibits of the various phases of Spanish life, 
while his chapters on the literature of the country are 
invaluable. Were this book in more cohesive form it would 
undoubtedly be accepted as a standard work. As it is, it 
represents accurate pictures of the human affairs of the 
land which the student of Spain and the Spanish will ill 
be able to spare from his bookshelf. 


The Welshman’s Reputation, By “ An Enatisumay.” (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 2s, 6d. net.) 


It is probably only just to state at the outset that we have 
no wish to associate ourselves with the opinions expressed 
by “ Draig Glas” in his attack on our friends of the Prin- 
cipality in “The Perfidious Welshman.” We regarded that 
book merely as a satirical and humorous indictment calcu- 
lated to provoke mirth quite as much in the minds of Welsh 
people as in their English neighbours. And at the beginning 
of his reply it would appear that “ An Englishman” holds 
the same opinion, for he says that the book “does not 
deserve to be taken seriously;” yet he evidently feels 
somewhat aggrieved, for he goes on to deliver himself of 
156 pages of close print, an Appendix, and an Index to prove 
that the superlative is the only degree that can in any way 
describe the estimable Taffy. He also maintains that the 
Welsh and English are descendants of exactly the same race, 
and that a charge against a Welshman is equally a charge 
against an Englishman. If this be so, we suppose it is 
possible that all the splendid attributes claimed for the 
people our author upholds may be shared by those who have 
hitherto been known as Anglo-Saxons. 

In a chapter devoted to “ Chicago Bacon,” the notion that 
“chopped carrots are a staple in the Cambrian diet” is 
repudiated, as is also the idea that the table-manners of a 
Welshman leave anything to be desired. Side by side with 
these statements such sentences as “I have so seldom had 
the pleasure of dining with the poor Welsh,” and I “ confess 
that I have never dined at ap Jones’s table,” have the 
effrontery to catch the reader’s eye. Similar instances occur 
throughout the book. It is laboriously written and proves 
very little: There is no sense of humour whatsoever, unless 
the following is intended as such : 

You are asked to believe that “ Wales is the most priest- 
ridden country in the world.” 

Now I am ready to concede at the outset that I have 
seen clerical gentlemen riding ponies in Wales, but I think 
it is very rare. 

Golf is a “ caddish game,” “the aroma of the salutary leek 

is heaven itself compared with the stink of musk, 
civet, and Jockey Club,” and “once started upon the 
literature of the country [England] you will soon discover 
that you cannot keep awake long enough to enjoy it.” 

The Welshman is indeed poorly championed if he has 
only the efforts of “An Englishman” on which to depend, 


or is it that the whole conception is one big burst of 
humour ? 


The Story of Pierrot. By S. R. Lirruewoop. (Herbert and 
Daniel. 1s. net.) 


In deciding to treat the story of “Pierrot "—that half- 
plaintive, half-humorous, and wholly human character who 





has meant so much to children and lovers for ages—as 
though the hero werea real mortal, the author of this “ bio- 
graphy” has been wise. Very simply and very daintily 
yet without a semblance of the mawkishness into which 
such writing may easily slip, this cousin of the Clown, 
living ever on the borders of Fairyland, has his career 
unfolded for him. Ancient Rome was his birthplace, 
though there he was still unchristened; the old Italian 
Comedy employed him; France took him merrily to her 
arms; England adopted him, and he is far from dead yet, 
despite the advance of practical creeds and the stress of 
modern life. In fact, Mr. Littlewood, although he has a 
concluding chapter entitled “ Pierrot Grown Old,” admits 
that “his spirit must be as eternal as youth itself.” Many 
authorities have been drawn upon for this little work—for 
with all Mr. Littlewood’s charm of diction and pretty 
imaginings he is accurate as to facts—and we commend the 
story of the world’s lover, laugher, and jester to all good 
people who believe that loving, laughing and jesting are three 
of the finest antidotes to sorrow that the world has ever known. 


Puppets: a Work-a-Day Philosophy. By Grorar Forpes. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is stated in the opening chapters that this book is “ not a 
novel,” and although a dainty little love story shimmers 
now and again as it weaves its silken way, the main threads 
of the garment, as it were, consist of what the author is 
pleased to call a work-a-day philosophy. The puppets in 
question, according to James Gordon, the philosopher of the 
story, are the human forms which each immortal soul on 
taking a share in the working of this world has to assume :— 
The intelligence shown by babies when interpreting their 
sensations so as to mean this world, and the fact that they 
all arrive at the same scheme of a world, prove that they 
have known ail about the world before they were born. 

We believe that some such idea as this was put forward 
by Miss Marie Corelli in her book “ Boy,” the reason she 
gave for it being the far-away look so often to be read in a 
child’s expression. 

Be this as it may, we cannot say that we are one with 
our author when he states that “as far as toothache goes, I 
am sure that its terrors are largely due to imagination.” 
We wonder has he ever experienced the pain? It is strange 
also that with such a profound belief in the intercourse of a 
previous existence with the only one the majority of us know 
anything about he should not have any faith in telepathy. 
Philosophical opinions, however, give place to ordinary 
events, and the curtain is rung down at the end of the last 
chapter amid much rejoicing and the peal of wedding-bells. 


Memories. By Henry G. Hountinapon. Illustrated. (Con- 
stable. 21s. net.) 


Tuere are afew anecdotes in this bulky and admirably pro- 
duced volume that were worth the telling. There are also a 
certain number of characters introduced concerning whom 
the general public is justifiably curious. When we have said 
this much we fear that we have concluded with the claims to 
interest held out by this book, that deals for the most part 
with the author’s experiences of Italian and cosmopolitan 
society in the various towns of Italy. We meet a multitude 
of folk here, the introduction of whose names, so far as the 
average reader is concerned, could only be justified in the 
form of pegs on which to hang compelling anecdote. Unfor- 
tunately, this indispensable seasoning is usually conspicuous 
by its absence. Itis true that over a hundred pages are 
devoted to “ Ouida;” but of this author of varied fortunes 
very little is related that was not previously known, and 


apparently not very much even of that was obtained at first 
hand. 
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FICTION 
ART AND THE NATION 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


Lona ago Mr. Henry James let us know that the domain of 
art-criticism, of old-time painters and young disciples, was 
as familiar to him as most other worlds seem to be; did he 
not write “The Beldonald Holbein,” wherein Mrs. Brash, 
with the “wonderful sharp old face in which 
every wrinkle was the touch of a master,” made a “living 
picture,” as yet unlimned ? And we remembera little story 
entitled “The Tone of Time” containing a passage which 
nobody but one sure of- his artistic ground could have 
written. But. probably not one of Mr. James’ circle 
anticipated that he would find a theme in the relationship of 
great art treasures to their owners—the question whether 
the possessor of a masterpiece has the right to dispose of it 
as he will, to neglect, if he wishes, the larger claims of his 
country. This subtle point of ethics, esthetics, and morals, 
however, forms the impulse of “The Outcry,” and we need 
hardly remark that it is admirably suited to the peculiar 
methods of the author, to say nothing of its close connection 
with events fresh in our memories. 

Lord Theign—we may note that Mr. James is as happy 
as ever in the names of his characters—is the owner of a 
valuable “ Moretto,” which is suspected of being in reality 
an invaluable “ Montavano ;” Mr. Breckenridge Bender, a 
hustling American with a cheque-book of appalling possi- 
bilities, is “after” it ; Lady Grace, Theign’s daughter, who 
“measured out consideration as if it had been a yard of 
pretty ribbon,” detests the very idea of letting the master- 
piece go. In league—and in love—with her is a Mr. Hugh 
Crimble, a charming young expert who strains every nerve 
on her behalf, and exerts himself—successfully at last—to 
prove the picture the exceptional treasure which he believes 
it to be. And the “outcry” is the clamour of the Press 
and the People when the picture, in danger of sale, is placed 
on exhibition; we get it in Crimble’s enthusiastic 
phrases :— 


The Outery. By Henry James, 


“ Bender, Lady Grace, is, by the law of his being, never 
wholly off—or on!—anything. He lives, like the moon, in 
mid-air, shedding his silver light on earth; never quite 
gone, yet never all there—save for inappreciable moments. 
He would be in eclipse as a peril, I grant,” Hugh went on, 
“if the question hed struck him as really closed. But 
luckily the blessed Press—which is a pure, heavenly joy, 
and now quite immense on it—keeps it open as wide as 
Piccadilly. The sight of the picture, flocked to 
every day by thousands, so beautifully tells. That we must 
at any cost keep it, that the nation must, and hang on to it 
tight, is the cry that fills the air—to the tune of ten letters a 
day in the papers, with every three days a gorgeous leader ; 
to say nothing of more and more passionate talk all over the 
place, some of it awfully wild, but all of it wind in our sails.” 


For this “outcry” Lord Theign professes the utmost 
contempt. He betrays his haughty, splendid English isola- 
tion time after time. ‘‘ What are we, the whole blest lot of 
us, pray,” he demands of his rebellious daughter, “ but the 
best and most English thing in the country: people walk- 
ing—and riding !—straight ; doing, disinterestedly, most of 
the difficult and all the thankless jobs; minding their own 
business, above all, and expecting others to mind theirs ?” 
And later on, informed of “ the drift of public opinion,” he 
“quite charged at his vain informant : ’— 


“Am I to tell you again that I snap my fingers at the 
drift of public opinion P—which is but another name for the 





chatter of all the fools one doesn’t know, in addition to all 

those (and plenty of ’em !) one damnably does.” 
Bender is persistent, the boom of his bank account is in the 
air; he resembles the conquering horde that “invaded the 
old civilisation, only armed now with huge cheque-books 
instead of with spears and battle-axes,” and his presenta- 
tion reminds us of many another excellent bit of descrip- 
tion in other books by Mr. James :— 


Fortune, felicity, nature, the perverse or interfering old 
fairy at his cradle-side—whatever the ministering power 
might have been—had simply overlooked and neglected his 
vast wholly-shaven face, which thus showed not so much 
for perfunctorily scamped as for not treated, as for neither 
formed nor fondled nor finished, at all. Nothing seemed to 
have been done for it but what the razor and the sponge, 
the toothbrush and the looking-glass, could officiously do— 
it had, in short, resisted any possibly finer attrition at the 
hands of fifty years of offered experience. , 

We are tempted to quote a great deal more, but we must 
refrain. The picture does not leave the country ; but in what 
inimitable manner Lord Theign is won over, and the delicacy 
of the love-story which runs below the main theme, the 
reader must discover. The book is nearly all conversation, 
differing very greatly from such lengthy analyses as “The 
Golden Bowl” or “ The Wings of the Dove.” No people on 
earth ever talked as do Mr. Henry James’ characters here ; 
yet the whole thing, paradoxically, is true as a hair to life. 
To read Mr. James’ work is like gazing into the magic 
crystal—for a moment we may be puzzled, but, given the 
slightest patience, we are amazed at the vistas which open 
calmly to our eyes. Or it may be compared to viewing a 
beautiful pattern on a crumpled cloth. Mr. James, most 
amiable and urbane and sophisticated of salesmen (if he 
will forgive us), takes the shapeless heap, straightens it 
slowly, serenely, fold by fold, occasionally standing aside to 
hint at the design that is steadily, stealthily evolving, to 
smile his detached smile, and to assure us that there is more 
in it, as it were, than the mere obvious surface. With a 
touch here and a pat there he bids us see—“ You can’t not 
see,” he pleads—the pattern and the process. “ There,” he 
says at last, “you are!” “There,” indeed, we so exqui- 
sitely—and a little extravagantly—are; and very pleased, 
as regards “ The Outcry,” to have been there. 


The Broken Butterfly. An Austrian Romance. 
Deakin, (Stanley Pauland Co. 6s.) 


Tue mountains of Central Europe have been responsible for 
most of the love troubles of this world, if we may judge by 
the scenes selected in contemporary fiction. Once more we 
have a tale of love, disappointment and revenge in the 
Bohemian mountains, but the literary ability rises above the 
usual level, so that the old, old story of love and hate is read 
with a certain degree of pleasure. Fritz Astadal, the elder 
son of a manufacturer, forms a youthful affection for Irma 
Heider, the bright and beautiful “butterfly” of the 
Austrian Brunnenthal, and sister of his school-friend 
Heinrich. The younger brother, Franzi Astadal, differs in 
temperament from sober Fritz. Franzi performs his mili- 
tary service in the gaiety and glare of Vienna; he mingles 
with fast companions, gambles, and drinks of the pleasures of 
the world. His return to the mountains begins a period of 
trouble and unhappiness which culminates in his father's 
death. The forgiving Fritz does not rest until Franzi is 
installed with him in the old home, and looks to Irma to 
entertain the wanderer and to prevent him from running 
away to Vienna. The confidence is misplaced, the sparkling 
personality of Franzi overwhelms the beautiful Irma, and 
Fritz is left broken-hearted. As in all Austrian romances, 
everything comes right in theend. Mr. Deakin has written 
a thoroughly readable story which will delight readers of 
romance, but why does he not write of things that count ? 


By Ra.rn 
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By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


THE COMMON LAW. 


With nearly Sixty Mustrations by Cuaries Dana Gisson. 


This new Novel tells astory of Bohemian lifein the artists’ quarters, 
and has been compared to Du Maurier’s “Trilby.” It has all the 
interest and fascination of the author's best society novels, together 
with the added charm of the gay arti-t life, its witty small talk, 
its undisguised disregard of convention. 6s. 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


THE GRAIN OF DUST. 


In this story the author gives us the love of the successful you 
lawyer for his typist, and shows the powerful influences for g 
and evil which affect his life through this overmastering love. 6s. 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 
THE WOMAN HATERS. 


The Daily Chronicle says that Mr. Lincoln isa winsome humourist 


who develops his story in a happy atmosphere of intimacy between 
writer and reader. 


By GEORGE G'BBS. 


THE BOLTED DOOR. 


A Novel throbbing with life, in wh‘ch the hero and heroine are 
forced into marriage by the will of an eccentric millionaire, and 
“The Bolted Door” in question is the barrier between them. 65, 


By NINA L. DURYEA, 


THE HOUSE of the SEVEN GABBLERS. 


This story relates the amusing adventures that befell some 
American girls who rented au ancient cha'eau near Paris. ’ 


By PAUL WELLS. 
THE MAN WITH AN HONEST FACE. 


An adventure, wherein the hero gets entangled in the coils of an 
intrigue, the clue to which is cleverly withheld 6s. 


By H. K. WEBSTER. 


THE GIRL IN THE OTHER SEAT. 
Readers of “''he Whispering Man ” will be glad to get a story by 
the same author, that grips and interests from start to finish. ' 6s, 


By CAROLINE FULLER. 
THE BRAMBLE BUSH. 


A bright and amusing story of Bohemian life, full of unusual 
situations. 6s. 









































ALONG THE ANDES AND DOWN 
THE AMAZON. By H. J. MOZANS. Royal 
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be truly said, “ Perewnt, etiam periere, ruins.” Above all, 
the restoration and custody of their ancient buildings are 
matters of great interest to the native peoples, who appre- 
ciate intensely, as Lord Curzon writes, any reverence shown 
to the monuments of their faith. “No word of criticism, 
nothing but praise, has been bestowed by them upon the 
active policy that was initiated ten years ago; and amid 
many symptoms of discord or unrest we have in recent 
years been able to point with confidence to this claim upon 
the respect and gratitude of our Indian fellow-subjects.” 

Where Lord Curzon’s measures were politically beneficial 
their reversal would amount to a grave political blunder, to 
be perpetrated for the sake of a petty economy and of 
“decentralisation gone mad.” All that is required is the 
retention of the expert Director-General as a central 
directing authority until the work is completed. Many 
“Philistines” may scoff at archwology and the preservation 
of ancient monuments. We have no space to argue with 
such persons over its value, which civilised nations, as well 
as scientific societies, have agreed to acknowledge. Archeo- 
logy should be entrusted to experts. In the cause of 
archeology, art, culture, esthetic beauty, good taste, and, in 
this case, of Imperial policy also, we desire to join strongly 
in Lord Curzon’s sound protest against the abolition of the 
Director-Generalship and the proposed reversion to the 
provincial system—previously found wanting—of Public 
Works officers and overworked civilians being left to exercise 
their ignorant fancies on ancient remains of unrivalled 
importance and value. 








AFTER THE CRISIS 
I—THE ROYAL POSITION 


By Po.iticus 


A Frew months ago a discourser on the political crisis, 
after having defined the correct attitude of the Crown in 
regard to that crisis as one of scrupulous non-interven- 
tion, on the ground that it must on no account give the 
semblance of immersing itself in party politics, much less 
appear to become the tool of a faction, and that it must least 
of all attempt by an arbitrary personal act to subvert a Con- 
stitution which it has sacramentally pledged itself to uphold, 
added these pregnant words :— 


Nor will the situation in any way be redeemed if, as is urged 
as a convenient course, the House of Lords gives way and 
sacrifices the vital interests of the Empire to save the face 
of the Royal position. Once any such menace or pressure 
has been employed the status of the Throne has been auto- 
matically transferred to a new plane. 


The pressure in question has been exercised, and the 
status of the Crown, hitherto loyally instinct with devotion 
to its neutral duty, is ipso facto relegated to an altered 
category. This is asad circumstance, the saddest circum- 
stance of all this ugly business, and if there is a disposition 
to argue that it was in its essence unavoidable it must be 
clearly understood that it has been brought about by the 
persistent blundering of those counsellors who, as in contra- 
distinction to the Cabinet, form the immediate personal 
advisers of the Crown. These counsellors have been misled 
by two egregious fallacies, which have been again and 
again trumpeted so loudly by hazy dialecticians that they 
never met with any clinching or forcible refutation. The 
first of these is the theory that the Crown has power to 
create peers to end a deadlock between the two Houses. 
The second is the assumption that the Sovereign is 





bound to conform to the advice of his Ministers, provided 
he cannot replace them with others, whatever that advice 
may be. 

With regard to the first fallacy, it is sufficient to state 
that the Crown has not, and never had, the power constitu- 
tionally or legally to create peers in the way it has recently 
been called upon to do. It has, it is true, been asserted in 
some text-books that it possesses such a power, but such 
text-books are merely the pious personal opinions of a few 
speculative individuals, and their contention in this case is 
totally opposed to the authority of historical data, and is, 
moreover, at variance with the common sense and sanity of 
any chance investigator of the problem. That is to say, 
that even if such a prerogative did exist, to call upon the 
Crown to resort to it in 1911 can, in the mind of the most 
casual observer, have no possible defence. 

The counsellors of the Crown, therefore, started with an 
initial blunder, which they followed up with a series of others 
which can only be computed by tabulating categorically the 
representations they should have made. They should have 
represented : — 

1. That the Crown has no power under any circumstances 
to coerce any branch of the Legislature, and that any such 
coercion must prove fatal to the welfare of its future 
influence. 

2. That if it could be said to possess a right to, coerce the 
House of Lords in regard to certain Bills, it could on no 
account coerce it to the acceptance of a Bill involving its 
own destruction. Such a thesis has never been asserted in 
any text-book, and involves a violation of the solemn oath to 
preserve the Constitution taken by the Sovereign on his 
accession. It is noteworthy that this point was pyt to the 
Editor of the leading Government organ, and elicited the 
feeblest of replies. 

3. That this violent measure could only be resorted to 
when every possible attempt at compromise had been dog- 
gedly rejected by the Upper House. It is now almost incon- 
ceivable to reflect that this high-handed act was threatened, 
in the face of the fact that the House of Lords had accepted 
the relinquishment of practically the whole measure of its 
efficacy. 

4, That the formula had always run in the text-books 
“to end a deadlock between the Houses,” and could not 
possibly be extended so as henceforth to read “ to prevent 
an anticipated deadlock before it has arrived.” Nothing is 
more remarkable than the indelicate haste with which the 
whole of this infinitely grave matter has been rushed in 
less than two years. It might have been thought that at 
least before the name of the Crown was brought in the 
crisis might have come to a head, that the Prime Minister 
might even have resigned, so that the impasse as an accom- 
plished fact might have been brought home to the general 
mind, and the necessity of some abnormal act of intervention 
emphasised by its requisite and ostensible antecedents. 

5. That in order to safeguard the elementary decencies of 
this departure, so reluctantly acquiesced in, the peerages 
about to be created should under no sort of circumstances 
be sold. The fact that this stipulation was not made furnishes 
the most serious indictment against the counsellors in 
question. 

It is now necessary, having stated the representations that 
should have been made on behalf of the Crown, to estimate 
how far its advisers were actuated by the influence of the 
second fallacy referred to above. 

This fallacy, that the Sovereign is bound to accept the 
advice of his Ministers, provided he cannot replace them, 
whatever that advice may be, has found its most vigorous 
advocacy in the columns of the Spectator. Its absurdity is 
glaring on the face of it. lt is only necessary to ask, 
“ Suppose the King was advised to go down to the House of 
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Lords and make a party speech, ought he todo so?” The 
answer might be that that is an extravagant hypothesis. 
One may point out that its extravagance is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the extravagance of creating five hundred peers. 
Or, again, one might inquire, “ Suppose the Prime Minister 
had invited the King to create peers to pass a Bill disfran- 
chising every Unionist, ought he to have done so?” Again 
it will be said that this is extravagant. But it is not 
extravagant from the point of view of theory, and it is only 
by whittling down from extreme cases that one arrives at 
what actually is included in any contention. 

It therefore appears on the face of it that the King is not 
bound to accede to any advice tendered him by an inevitable 
Ministry, but must refuse both in defence of his own dignity 
and on behalf of that trusteeship which he pre-eminently 
exercises for his people. If, however, there is any doubt 
upon this point as affecting the recent crisis, it is as well to 
consider this very remarkable paragraph in the Westminster 
Gazette of August 16th :— 


It is nonsense to suggest that the Prime Minister, by 
having the guarantees, made all subsequent Parliamentary 
proceedings a sham. Whatever was said and done in 
November, Mr. Asquith still had to go to the King a second 
time, and he could not have obtained the use of the Prerogative 
had the Government been seriously weakened either in the 
House of Commons or the country. 


Naturally one asks: Why could he not have received the 
use of the Prerogative? He was the only possible Minister, 
and no weakening of a lost by-election or two would have 
rendered him otherwise. The deduction therefore remains 
established that in the matter of acceding or refusing the 
King had the power to use his discretion. The Crown had 
beyond dispute an option in its procedure. 

It was an error that the Sovereign should countenance 
for a single moment the revival of a grotesque anachronism, 
whereby its autocratic weight was to be thrown into the 
scale of party politics. It was an error that it did not insist 
on the fact that an attack on the House of Lords was of all 
things in the world outside its province. It was an error 
that the crisis was not allowed to develop so that it might 
satisfy to the full the required obtusity of conditions and 
interval of contention. These were errors, but one cannot 
withhold a graver term as applicable to the fact that not 
only was the creation of Peers to be made to enforce an 
absolutely one-sided settlement, towards which the Govern- 
ment had not budged the fraction of an inch; but it was 
finally to be aimed at a single solitary stipulation on the 
part of the House of Lords that Home Rule before enactment 
should first be submitted to the people. Was that a pig- 
headed assertion of privilege and property that must needs 
be overborne by an unheard-of machinery of force? One 
must also stigmatise with regret the circumstance that no 
assurance was rigorously exacted by the bestower of these 
peerages that they were on no account to be sold. One 
may also add that the names of some of those upon whom 
this ambiguous honour was to be conferred leave a most 
unpalatable sensation of regret that the monarchy should, 
even indirectly, have a hand in such ignoblements. There 
is no Republican feeling in this country, or likely to be, 
but the supreme overlord of the State must be essentially 
an impartial holder of the scales between the parties. If 
he is anything in the conflict, he must be the umpire. The 
game has been given, it would appear, against one side, 
while the other has with impunity been permitted to violate 
recognised rules of fair play. Thus has the lustre of the 
sceptre suffered, to the profound distress of all loyal persons ; 
but of course to the intense jubilation of many in other 
quarters, who had determined to drag it in the mire. 

Lord Haldane has still further aspersed the Throne by 





attributing to its occupant last November the astounding 
utterance—* Whatever the people decide I will accept.” It 
is needless to point out that the Throne had no power to 
accept what the people decided without the consent of the 
House of Lords. The impropriety of the alleged words 
suggest the aberration of the Minister who uttered them, 
and will no doubt produce an official contradiction. 








MUSIC 


Ir is believed by certain shrewd observers of musical 
fashion that public concerts of chamber music have had 
their day ; that since the rich pleasure which the playing of 
fine orchestras gives can now be frequently enjoyed, it is not 
likely that the more delicate delights of chamber music 
will again be tasted as they once were by the mass of musical 
amateurs. For a good many years the cultivated amateur 
who had got beyond the miscellaneous concerts of songs, 
with a violin or pianoforte piece thrown in, found his chief 
joy in the performances of Ella’s Musical Union and the St. 
James’s Hal! Popular Concerts. Only enthusiasts could 
habitually enjoy a Saturday visit to Mr. Manns’ orchestra at 
the Crystal Palace, for the journey was so wearisome; the 
Philharmonic Society’s Concerts were few ; chamber music, 
therefore, held the first place in the affections of the amateur, 
and the Quartettes of Haydn and Beethoven, and the Trios 
of Mendelssohn and Schumann, first heard at St. James's 
Hall, were thrummed and strummed at home wherever a 
fair pianist or violinist could gather a few persevering 
colleagues together. But when opportunities for hearing 
orchestral music began to multiply, when Symphonies and 
excerpts from Wagner’s operas began seriously to attack the 
heart-strings of the elect, there eager souls hastened to 
worship at the newer shrine, and little by little their interest 
in chamber music declined. It became “the right thing ” to 
adore Richter and his orchestra, and when other great con- 
ductors, such as Mott] and Nickisch, found their way 
to Enyland, the younger generation could think only of the 
gorgeous splendours of orchestral music. The dear old 
quartette and quintette were put away, and young people 
who could dilate for ecstatic hours on the thrilling moments 
passed at a Wagner concert were found to be as ignorant 
as the Chinese of the charm of chamber music. We do not 
mean to imply that the real lovers of good music who had 
once been familiar with the best chamber music were ever 
unfaithful to it. They could always enjoy a Rasonmowsky 
Quartette on Tuesday, even if they had listened to the Ninth 
Symphony and the Trauermarsch on Monday. They, 4 
devoted remuant, always supported the Joachim concerts, 
and did their best to encourage the numerous quartette 
parties to which the rise and progress of the Royal College 
of Music gave birth. 

But the large majority of people who thought music 
“divine ’—that is to say, the people who cannot have too 
much of whatever happens to be the musical Cynthia of the 
minute—these turned aside from the whisper of the gentle 
quartette, and had ears only for the sonorous diapason of the 
orchestra. Many of these good people, it may be said in 
passing, find at present that the music of Bach “ says more to 
them ” than any other ; they have got beyond Wagner to some 
extent, and they suspect that the worship of Bach is the “right 
thing” just now. They will only come out of their dens 
to listen to the music which “does not really appeal” to 
them, if an unusually brilliant combination of artists is 
there to interpret it ; in these cases their worship is for the 
stars, and not the music. There isa deal of humbug and 
make-believe about the exaggerated professions of love for 
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Edited by MAUDE EGERTON KIN 
THE NUKSERY OF TORYISM. By H S.SALT. 1s. net. 
THREE PLAYS BY PRIEUX. With 50-page Preface by 


Beryarp SH#aw. et, postage 4d 
RACIAL DECAY. . 0.C. BEALE. 5s. net, postage 4d. 
THE THEORY AND. PRACTICE OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


Preface by Sipney WEBB, 
NATURE POEMS. W.H. ‘DAVIES. 1s, net. Second Edition. 
PAREWELL TO POESY. W.H.DAVIES. 1s. net, 


THE THIRD ROAD. - . KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM 
GREENE, ls. net. 


THE CaM&L AND THE "NEEDLB'S EYE. By ARTHUR 
PONSONBY, M.P. 3rd Edi 3s. 
MY COUNTRY: ht = Wr y HERVE. 3s. 6d. net. 


RES OF ong By E BUTLER, Author 
of “ Erewhon.” 


List and General Catalogue on application, 
London: A. C, PIFIELD, 13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C, 


THE COMPLETE 








From MR. JOHN OUSELEY’S AUTUMN LIST. 





Health and Empire. 
F.R.C.P., &c. 7/6 net. Mlustrated, 

The Standar i, in a whole-column review, 

ability and knowledge. . . « The book is one to be read 


The Records Unrolled. Rev. EF. S. Bucuanay, M.A., 


B.Sc. 2/6 net. A new work on the Ancient MSS, of the Holy 
Scriptures. With Plates. 

The Catholic Sines says of the Author :—“ H's work is interesting and well 
done . . . we admire the reverent love which prompted and the patient 
zeal which sustained him. "' The Christian World says:—‘ An interesting and 
freshly-written book. . Readers will wish to know more about this 
unquestionably early and striking form of the New Testament text,”’ 


Darwin and the Bible. H. Armytace. 6/- net. , 
Ready shortly, 
Tho Royal Progress of our Lord. Venerable Arch- 


deacon Trorrer, §/- net. [Ready shortly. 


Modern Views of the Bible. Rev. P. A. Enis, 2/ net. 
With an Introduction by the Dean of We11s, 
The Daily Mail says :—‘ The book deserves to be widely read, and we warmly 
commend tt to all.’ The Church Times says:—“ A book to recommend,” 


The Testimony of Jesus. A Berean. 1/- net, leather. 
ust ready 


Forty Years at Westminster Abbey. T. J. Wricut, 


rk of Works. 2/6 net. [Ready shortly. 
The Anglo-Amerioan ‘Arbitration Treaty. J. THompson. 


6d, net. (Just ready, 


Wanderings in Many Lands. Sketches of Travel. 


Professor Netson Fraser, M.A. 6/- net. [Ready shortly. 


Finger-Posts to Animal Life. Illustrated, R. Brooks 
Fings 


OPHAM. - 5/- net. (Ready shortly. 








NEW FIOTION. 
ne. A.rrep Bucnanan, Author of “A 
tation,” ke. 6/- 
you.""—The Times, “ A vigorous book,’’—Morning Post, ‘A 
anal book,” ipa y Scotsman, 


Dat ie 


Send for Complete List of Gift-Booke in Leather Bindings. 


Francis Fremantis, F.R.C,S., | 
says :— Mr, pe = writes with | 
carefully. 





| In Time’s Storerooms. Erne. Batrovr, Author of 


NEW FICTION—(continued), 
The Great Betrayal. Haroip Witte, Author of “A 


Mirror of Folly,” 6/- 
“A very ~~ and e ting story.”—Outlook. “A clever thing.”— 
Morning Leader.‘ Wonderfully enthralling, . . . Quite one of the successes 
of the year, Westminster Gazette, 


The Altar of Molooh. Kineton Parkers, Author of 
“ Potiphar’s Wife,” &c. 6/- [Just ready, 


Complications at Collaroil. Rosr Botprewoon (Daughter 
of Rolf Boldrewood). 6/- 


An Odd Situation. Mrs. Henry Grey Granam. 6) 


* Pleasantly written . . . never wearisome,’’--Times, ‘A very pleasant 
love story.’’=Daily uae 

Ready Shortly. 

The Temple of Demos (A Dream). 
























H. M. Bower, 6/= 


“ A Winning Loser.” 6/- 


Mrs. Charteris. Constance 


Author of 
“ Married in India,” &e. 6/- 


The Minister’s Marriage. Mrs. Atick Fraser. 6/= 
Blue Bell and Heather. ‘Corma.” 3/6 net. 


“ Very agreeably written.’’—Evening News, 


POPULAR 2/- net NOVELS. 
Art Cloth, Coloured Wrappers. 


The Laws of Leflo. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 
The Chanoery Lane Tragedy. Ricuarv F. Jurr. 
View Thy Trespass. C.H. Dupiey Warp. 

The Toroh of bife. Epira M. Harvey. 

As One Flesh. Mrs. E. G. Lewis. 

Girl Life In the Harem. By a Native or Damascus. 
Ring of Ug. E. Ex.ior Stock. 


Howett, 
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music made by many of these otherwise honest folk, and we 
doubt whether they would continue to patronise a regular 
_series of chamber concerts after the first year or two, even 
when given by a combination so extraordinary as that of 
Messrs. Bauer, Kreisler, and Casals. But we wish, indeed, 
that we may be wrong in this supposition; we should con- 
sider it a real sign of grace, of a healthy tone among the 
concert-going public, if these recently inaugurated concerts 
came to be regarded as regular institutions which no amateur 
would dream of failing to profit by—if they came to hold 
such a place in the life of musical London as do the Sunday 
Orchestral Concerts, let us say, in Paris. We cannot bear 
to think that the shrewd observers are right in their 
prophecy, and that the day will not return when amateurs 
are as ready to enjoy fine chamber music as they are to 
hear symphonic poems. We insist upon hoping that 
broader views, more catholic tastes, may come to be the 
rule. We English need constantly to be reminded of 
the Italian shepherd’s maxim—‘ Non perché mi piace 
il giglio, gl’ altri fiori sprezzero”—that sensible shep- 
herd who did not propose to neglect the rest of his 
garden because the lily happened to be his favourite 
flower. We are all amorous of our flowers nowadays, 
justias we all are “devoted to” music, and there is a curious 
likeness in the course of our love for forms of gardening 
and forms of music. When we were young, the lady’s 
greenhouse was her joy and pride, the stoves and succession- 
houses, with their tropical plants, were all that interested the 
rich proprietor and his visitors, while the beds and borders 
outside were only the concern of John the gardener. But 
since the advent of the “herbaceous border” and _ its 
successor and rival the rock-garden, it is rare to find any one 
who takes the trouble to walk through the “ houses,” except, 
indeed, there be a carnation-house. Your truest gardener, 
however, loves flowers of whatever kind and wherever he 
can grow or see them, even though circumstances may induce 
him to specialise in one direction. In like manner, your 
true music-lover will keep a place in his heart for the tender 
if less gorgeous blossoms of chamber music, as well as for 
the magnificent wealth of colour that he gets from the tones 
of the orchestra. 

The concert of Chamber Trios given last week at Queen’s 
Hall by Messrs. Bauer, Kreisler, and Casals, which has 
moved us to indulge in these reflections on the attitude of 
the amateur towards chamber music, was one of those 
rare musical occasions when the critic’s function in its 
ordinary sense could be put aside, when every listener com- 
petent to form an opinion could surrender himself to the 
delight of enjoying a performance which must have reached 
perfection as nearly as is possible in an imperfect world. 
It is many years since anything like it had been heard in 
London. We must go back to the days when we heard trios 
played by Mme. Schumann, Joachim, and Piatti to find 
anything of the same class, and he would be a bold laudator 
temporis acti who would confidently affirm that these three 
magnificent artists produced a finer ensemble or displayed 
more interpretative power than the three musicians who, we 
trust, are going to revive the former glories of c hamber 
music concerts, and stem the tide which has set in with so 
vehement a rush towards orchestral music that it disregards 
the equal claims of the quartette and trio. Well acquainted 
as we were with the consummate musicianship of the three 
artists, we will own that we were to some extent surprised 
by their marvellous unanimity. Each of the three is an 
unrivalled solo-player, yet such was their ensemble last week 
that one might readily have supposed that their lives had 
been passed in playing trios together. We can never forget 
that playing; the gods of music had indeed descended from 
Olympus to favour mortals with an echo of the music of the 
spheres, 





ART 
JAMES AUMONIER, RI. 


By One or His Stupents 


Mucu has been said and written during the last week about 
the late Mr. James Aumonier, who passed away on October 
4th in his eightieth year. His fine work is known and 
admired in all parts of the world, but only we who loved 
him knew the greatness of the man. He hated publicity, 
fuss, and sensationalism; was modest in the extreme about 
himself; and he had attained the age of seventy-six before he 
could be prevailed upon to have a “ One-Man Show”! 

He never “ re-arranged” Nature, but painted always just 
what he saw before him faithfully and conscientiously. If 
it were necessary for purposes of composition to make any 
alteration, he would do so with a humbleness of spirit that 
was perfectly astonishing to those of us who were younger 
and less reverent. I remember on one occasion hearing him 
say, with a sort of apology, “I have taken the liberty of 
moving that tree a little to the left.” 

Students found in him an ever-ready helper and friend. 
No work was too trivial for his notice as long as it was 
earnest and sincere; but he had no patience with any kind of 
carelessness, and could not understand that impressionistic 
cleverness which to him amounted to affectation. Yet he 
would never entirely condemn the work of another, however 
false it appeared to him. He would say—‘“ J do not see it 
like that, but it may be right ; everyone must paint what he 
sees.” 

In the last years of his life he suffered some adversities 
which at times caused him great anxiety of mind for the 
sake of those belonging to him. But he came of the old 
Huguenot stock, and misfortune could not crush his strong, 
brave spirit. Until a fortnight before his death he worked, 
losing none of his power till his fingers could no longer 
hold the brush. He died as he had lived, giving as little 
trouble as possible, his only anxiety being to spare his 
family the sight of his sufferings. 

A great artist has gone from us, but we, who knew 
him, mourn most of all for the great-hearted man. As 
someone else has already said—‘‘ He taught us how to live 
and how to die.” 


A pretty little exhibition of the work of Miss E. M. 
Leeson, Miss E. Leoni Wright, and Miss Mildred Ledger 
was opened this week at the Walker Galleries, New Bond- 
street. Of the paintings on view, those by Miss Ledger 
impress us the most; her portraits especially are excep- 
tionally fine. It wasa daring thing to attempt a ‘‘ Lady 
Hamilton: after Romney,” but the result is eminently 
pleasing, and the simple “ Portrait” (No. 116), a study in 
low tones of a woman in profile, reminiscent of Whistler, is 
the finest thing in the gallery, although two or three items 
of a somewhat conventional, decorative group on its left are 
not far behind in artistic value. “ Primroses,” the placid 
face of a girl with a bowl of the flowers, is a good example 
of a “popular” subject treated with deliberate stiffness 
without detracting from its beauty, and the various street 
scenes in Cornwall (one of which we note is duplicated) have 
the spirit of the county. “The Cottage Window” is too 
set—the lady before the casement looks as though she had 
posed for a photograph; but, on the whole, Miss Ledger's 
work is of a very high standard indeed. 

The best picture shown by Miss Leeson is probably “A 
Brittany Weaver,” but it is badly placed in a shadowy 
corner ; it shows lack of finish, but the face and figure are 
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excellently given; all her Brittany studies are good. Miss 
Wright is not at her best in the paintings of Kew Gardens— 
too many young artists are beguiled by the wealth of colour 
there in the time of the azalea-bloom ; she succeeds, however, 
in little landscapes such as “Strand-on-the-Green” and 
“ Alfriston” (wrongly printed “ Alfristen”’), though in this 
sketch of the famous hostelry she should have made more of 
the gargoyles which adorn it. Her crayon head, “Ivy,” a 
study of a laughing child, is charming, and her miniatures, 
in a class by themselves, should not be overlooked. 








OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


THE English Review for October begins with a poem, entitled 
“The Everlasting Mercy,” by John Masefield, which is open 
to criticism on several points. It runs to over forty pages. 
The story could have been told with infinitely greater effect 
in prose, and the sentimental, religious musings which over- 
power its latter part are totally incongruous with the 
rofianly “hero.” It has beautiful passages, and it has 
deplorable passages ; in the short space at our disposal we 
can neither quote nor comment as fully as we should like to 
do, but the reason for casting a fight, a drunken brawl, and 
the subsequent repentance of the principal character into 
rhyme seems elusive. Other features of this leading 
monthly are a good article on “Navy Discontents,” by 
Stephen Reynolds, a suggestive discussion of “ Thorough- 
ness in the Theatre,” by Gordon Craig, two capital studies 
of boyhood by Richard Middleton, and a short sketch of 
Dartmoor life by Eden Phillpotts. A hint to the railway 
authorities is conveyed by an ex-railway man in an inte- 
resting contribution on the recent trouble :— 


One of the railways in the South of England was scarcely 
affected by the strike. This was due to the fact that the 
general manager of this company made a point, wherever 
possible, of personally investigating all complaints or sug- 
gestions sent in by the staff. He visited districts affected 
and acquired information direct from the men, instead of 
merely relying on reports from interested officials, and, in 
consequence, he was respected and backed by the staff when 
trouble arose. 


The most attractive article in the latest issue of the 
Dublin Review to students of literature is one on Francis 
Thompson, by A. A. Cock. It is poetic criticism of the 
lighter order, with plentiful quotations, and though it 
throws no particularly strong illumination on Thompson’s 
poems, it is well worth reading; the author draws some 
interesting analogies with Blake and Wordsworth. Mrs. R. 
Balfour discusses ‘‘ Fiona Macleod and Celtic Legends,” and 
other writers in this excellent number are Hilaire Belloc, 
W. 8. Lilly, and Mrs. Alice Meynell. 

Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P., in his Empire Review 
deals strongly with “The Passing of Sir Wilfrid Laurier,” 
noting certain inconsistencies in the career of the Canadian 
Premier, and pointing out that commercial union is as 
important for the consolidation of the Empire as unity of 
ideals. Other matters of general interest to politicians are 
thoroughly treated by capable writers, and the inevitably 
serious nature of the contents is varied this month by a 
delightful article, entitled “ Oddities,” from the pen of Mrs. 
Ella Hart-Bennett, in which some curious letters are repro- 
duced written by persons whose acquaintance with the 
English language was just sufficient to lead them into 
amusing errors. One of these, from a coloured girl seeking 
a situation, we cannot resist :— 


My Ma’s very ‘ticular bout where I goes. I’ve been on 
Govment Hill [Government House]. with the Eternal 





Mr. Elkin Mathews’ Autumn List. 


The initial Volume of Lionel Johnson’s Collected Works. 
POST LIMINIUM: Essays and Critical 


Papers by LIONEL JOHNSON. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
THOMAS WHITTEMORE. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. [Ready in November, 
*,* The above is the initial Volume of the Collected Works of Lionel Johnson— 
long demanded by his admirers here and in America—a detailed prospectus of 
which may be had on application. 


CANZONI OF EZRA POUND. Author of 


** Personae” and “ Exultations.” Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 


8vo., 3g. 6d. net. 
‘‘ Mr, Ezra Pound has already become a qecuy, if a somewhat wayward 
one, in the world of contem verse. Elaborate and well-ordered rhyme- 


schemes, scrupulously worked out, are a distinguishing feature of his verse, 
and the self-imposed fetters seldom obtrude. . . . Mr. Poundenjoys another 
advantage in that the most hackneyed poetica! shibboleths hold something new for 
him—something denied to the minor poet. Mr, Pound is a visionary with a gift of 
expression that ee commonplaces. In consideration of so rare an 
equipment we are tempted to close our eyes te some astonishing lapses.” —Athenzwm. 


New Volume by MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
LYRICAL POEMS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Uniform with “Canzoni.” Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo., 
$s. 6d. net. [In the Press, 


PROSPERO AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Mg gee GERARD, Author of “Dolcino: a Tragedy.” Feap. 8vo., 
's. 6d. net. 


BALLADS AND VERSES OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIF&. By E. NESBIT (Mrs, Bland). Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d. net. (Immediately, 


POEMS. By MARNA PEASE (Mrs. Howard Pease). 
Royal 16mo., 9s, 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF BABES, in Weoodcut and Verse. 


By LOUISE M. GLAZIER. 0., 1g. 6d. net. 


THE FLEDGLINGS (Sketches of Child Life). 
By HENRIETTA HOME, Author of “The Child Mind.” With a Frontis- 
piece, Feap. 8vo., 3g. net. 


SURVIVALS. By R. CHARLES MOIR. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE LONE TREK. By DENYS LEFEBURE 
(Syned), With Photogravure Frontispiece. Royal 16mo., 3g. 6d. net. 


JACK B. YEATS. Being a View of his 
Pictorial and Dramatic Art. By ERNEST MARRIOTT. 
Adorned with a Portrait of the Artist when a Child by his Father, anda 
Chart of Pirate Island by JACK B. YEATS, Fcap. 8vo., 1s. net. 


SONNETS BY “LUCILLA.” Printed at the 


Chiswick Press. Imperial 16mo., 23. 6d. net. 


MIRAGE. By DOUGLAS AINSLIE. Small 8vo., 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF DR. J. W. POLIDORI, 


isis. Relating te Byron, Shelley, &c. Edited and elucidated 
by W. M. ROSSE . Crown 8vo., 4g. 6d. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. Fcap. 8vo., 2s, 64. net. 


MRS. ALFRED TRENCH. By the Author of 
“The Views of Christopher.” 

**Here is alittle book of rare quality, temperament, and distinction—a book 
that is not afraid to look straight into the eyes of life, and has yet enough of 
human kindliness and wisdom to close its survey ina spirit of sympathy and 
indulgence. It is a real book, a live piece of literature, a sincere picture of life,”"— 
Daily Telegraph. 


VIGO CABINET SERIES. New Volumes. 


Royallémo, Cloth 1g. 6d. net; Wrapper, 1s. net, 


A SINGER OF DREAMS. (A Prose Idyll.) 
By STANHOPE BAYLEY, Author of “‘ The Sacred Grove.” 


A MERE SONG AND OTHER POEMS. By M. E. 
GRAHAM, 


MILES STANDISH. By LONGFELLOW. Dramatised 
for Performance by EDITH ASHBY. 


THE LURE OF EARTH. By CHARLES E. 


MOYSE. 


PUCK’S FLIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. 


By JOHN RODBOROUGH. 


AT THE WORLD’S EDGE AND OTHER 


POEMS. By MARIA STEUART. 
ESCAPADES. By V. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 
SIX LYRICS FROM THE RUTHENIAN OF 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO (with a Biographical Sketch), alco THE 
SONG OF THE MERCHANT FROM THE RUSSIAN OF 
LERMONTOV. Done into English by E. L. VOYNICH. 


THE WATER CARRIER OF VENICE. By 


RUTH YOUNG. 


UNDER THE SWEDISH COLOURS: A 


Short Antholo of Modern Swedish Poets. Done into 
——_ Verse by FRANCIS A. JUDD. With a Preface by EDMUND 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, VIGO STREET, W. 
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General’s lady [Attorney-General] and with the Lord 
[Bishop] and I may say with all the rankest families in 
Nassau. 


The October number of the Quarterly Review contains an 
article on “ Diplomacy and Trade,” which emphasises the 
(defective condition of our diplomatic and consular services 
with regard to the commerce of this country. The author, 
Perey F. Martin, has travelled widely in the Latin-American 
Republics, and has made a close study of the question. The 
principal papers in the Hcononc Journal for this month are 
those on the National Insurance Scheme (by R. Lennard) 
and “The Theory of Railway Rates” (by Professor Edge- 
worth). 

Turning to lighter fare, we find the Smart Set, with its 
new cover, quite up to the average as a budget of entertain- 
ing and clever stories and articles ; while the Atlantic Monthly 
strikes the happy medium between mere entertainment and 
contributions provocative of thought. Among the latter is 
a remarkable “human document,” entitled “The Handi- 
capped: by One of Them,” describing vividly the evolution 
of a philosophy of happiness by a man physically deformed 
who has his own way to make in the world. The strong 
point of the Home Counties Magazine is its first article, “‘ The 
Haymarket,” by J. Holden MacMichael, in which many 
interesting anecdotes of old times in that busy district are 
brought to light. 








BOOKS IN PREPARATION 


Macmittan AND Co, are particularly busy this month, An 
examination of their interesting list discloses the fact that 
they are adding to the almost abnormal rush of autumn 
publications several volumes which are likely to take a 
permanent place on the shelves of judicious collectors of 
books. “The Story of Emma Lady Hamilton,” by Mrs, 
Frankau, for instance, is, without doubt, a volume to 
possess. It will contain thirty reproductions in colour by a 
special process, and eight in monochrome of famous paintings 
and engravings by and after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Thomas Laurence, Romney, Angelica Kauffman, Madame 
Virgée Le Brun, Masquerier, Westall, and other contem- 
porary artists. It will have also thirty-seven illustrations in 
photogravure of personal and topographical interest printed 
on the wet, and a catalogue of portraits, caricatures, engrav- 
ings, and sketches far more complete than any which has 
hitherto been attempted. It must be clearly understood 
that the plates are not produced by the three-colour, four- 
colour, or any other mechanical process, but that they are 
printed in colours exactly by the same method as that 
employed by the Intaglio printers of the eighteenth century. 
Although not engraved by hand the result is exceedingly 
beautiful. This is due on the 20th. On the 17th a new 
economical work, entitled “Monopoly and Competition: a 
Study in English Industrial Organisation,” by W. Hermann 
Levy, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Heidelberg, will 
appear; and in the same week Dr. Bland Sutton will add 
his volume “ Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia” to works 
on Anthropology. Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s new novel, 
“The Centaur,” is due on the 20th. Its scenes are mostly 
laid in the Caucasus, and it is said that its author has 
developed even further his already well-known gift of imagi- 
nation—the power of describing unusual experiences and 
sensations and a keen insight into the spiritual side of man’s 
nature. 

A work of very special interest to all those who are 
keenly alive to the important work of the great Indian Army 
is about to be published by A. and C. Black. Written by 
Major G. F. MacMunn, D.S8.O., with illustrations in colour 





by Major A. C. Lovett, Gloucester Regiment, it is called 
“The Armies in India.” Lord Roberts, in his foreword, 
gives it as his opinion that the author’s review of the method 
by which the existing Army has obtained its present state 
of perfection will greatly help to a proper understanding 
for the necessity of studying the characteristics of the many 
Indian races. To their collection of books for young people 
A. and C. Black are shortly to adda new edition of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, illustrated by Mr. Charles Folkard, which will 
have the benefit of Ruskin’s well-Enown Preface; an exciting 
romance of wild Wales in the days of the Civil War called 
“Red Men of the Dusk,” by Mr. John Finnemore, illustrated 
by Mr. Lawson Wood; a story of public school life and 
adventure by Mr. Warren Bell, the well-known boys’ writer, 
called “ Green of Greyhouse”; and Miss Grierson’s “ Life 
of St. Paul,” with drawings in colour by Mr. Oswald Moser, 
R.I. 

Mr. Eveleigh Nash, who seems to be specialising in 
autobiographies, has persuaded Mr. Frank Newton Streat- 
field, C.M.G., to write his recollections. Mr. Streatfield has, 
as everyone knows, enjoyed a very distinguished official 
career in many regions of the globe, and has observed the 
fortunes of war from many points of view. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Streatfield served in the South African War 
of 1877-79 as Commandant of Levies, and that he has done 
State service at Franskei and Bechuanaland. It is easy to 
assume, therefore, that his reminiscences will include his 
personal recollections of many of the most distinguished 
soldiers of the last half-century. If the book is less sensa- 
tional than at least one of its predecessors on Mr. Nash's 
list, it is safe to say that it will not be less entertaining. 

Mr. William Austen Leigh, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has collaborated with Mr. Montagu G. Knight, 
of Chawton, in the production of a volume called “ Chawton 
Manor and its Owners: a Family History.” Although the 
unspoiled and untrammelled neighbourhood of Chawton is 
known only to the ordinary reader as the birthplace of 
Jane Austen, the story of its old manor must be full of 
quaint and curious romance, for the authors have searched 
deep among old family papers in order to tell again the 
story of the defence of Chichester in the Civil War, and 
bring to light many tales of local things which will not be 
without a certain charm to all lovers of topography and 
country lore. They print also a shorthand report of the 
interview between the Fellows of Magdalen College and 
King James II, What will Sir Isaac Pitman have to say to 
this ? 

Mr. A. C. Fifield’s list includes volumes varied enough to 
suit many tastes. “Castellinaria: Further Diversions in 
Sicily,” by Mr. H. F. Jones, and “ Round About a Brighton 
Coach-Office,” by M. King, may stand for home and foreign 
travel; “Poems of Joy,” by W. H. Davies,” “The Secret 
Things "—poems by Margaret L. Andrews, and “ The Poet's 
Calendar,” by Margaret Macdonald, will please those whose 
fancy turns to the Muses; an edition of Samuel Butler's 
“ Evolution Old and New,” and “ Charles Darwin and Samuel 
Butler,” by Mr. H. F. Jones, are books for the sterner 
students of philosophy. “The Magic Crook,” by Dr. 
Greville MacDonald, is a fairy-tale with many illustrations, 
that will appeal not only to children ; and for the reader who 
desires mere entertainment Mr. Fifield issues “The Country 
Heart, and other Stories,” “ Christian’s Wife,” and “ The 
Archdeacon’s Family,” by Maude E. King. “The Blood of 
the Poor: an Introduction to Christian Social Economics” 
and “ The Science of Symbols,” both by Mr. Godfrey Blount, 
B.A., are promised shortly, with a study of Maeterlinck by 
Mr. Henry Rose. 

Hutchinson and Co. have just published “ Lucas Malet’s " 
long-expected novel ‘ Adrian Savage.” They claim thus to 
have perpetrated the literary event of the autumn, Faced 
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with new novels by Mr. Hewlett, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. 
Robert Hichens, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Henry James, and 
Mr. Joseph Conrad, we confess that we do not quite see how 
this contention can be put forward. It is the time-honoured 
right of publishers and of parents to regard their offspring 
as swans, however obviously they belong to the goose family. 
“Lucas Malet ” incontestably glides gracefully and proudly 
on the upper waters of literature among the not too numer- 
ous swans. Her appearances in public are shy and infre- 
quent, and if they never fail to be greeted with the 
clamorous welcome of many admirers, they are not more 
epoch-making in the literary sense than those of the writers 
we have named. If Hutchinson and Co. had said that the 
appearance of “ Adrian Savage” was the literary event of 
the autumn, so far as women-novelists are concerned, we 
should have agreed very cordially. They add Miss Evelyn 
Everett-Green’s new novel, “The Evolution of Sara,” to 
their excellent list this week. Mr. John DiJl Ross’s “ Sixty 
Years ” of adventures by land and sea is in great and well- 
deserved demand. It is more entertaining and exciting than 
a whole batch of novels. 


Abbé Duchesne’s “Karly History of the Christian 
Church,” which Mr. John Murray is getting ready for 
publication, has been placed by the Consistorial Congrega- 
tion of the Vatican upon the Index Expurgatorius. Whether 
this high-sounding act will have any great effect upon its 
value to earnest students in England remains to be seen. 
The first volume of the English translation was published 
about two years ago, and as the MS. of the second is at this 
moment in the printer’s hands, it cannot be long before it 
will be ready for us to review. We look forward to the task 
with keen interest. ‘The Bulb Book,” written, appro- 
priately enough, by Mr. John Weathers, is ready. It con- 
tains much information as to bulb-growing and other 
horticultural matters, and should be in the hands of expert 
as well as enthusiastic amateur gardeners. For more or 
less immediate publication Mr. John Murray announces 
“The Life and Letters of Martin Luther,” by Dr. Preserved 
Smith, who, despite his Christian name, has been able to 
deal with animation with much new material in regard 
to good old Martin Luther; Sir Edward Durand’s “ Rifle, 
Rod, and Spear in the East”; “The Gentle Art,” by Mr. 
Henry Lamond ; and the final volumes of Lord Broughton’s 


“Recollections of a Long Life,” edited by his daughter, 
Lady Dorchester. 








W. B. YEATS AND J. M. SYNGE* 


Since the death of J. M. Synge on March 24th, 1909, there 
have been not a few who have somewhat eagerly waited to 
hear what W. B. Yeats had to say concerning him and his 
work, Indeed, with characteristic English timidity and 
uncertainty on all matters appertaining to the mystical 
ritual of Art, there have been critics who have waited in 
order that Mr. Yeats might give them an indication of what 
line criticism should take with regard to the strange author 
of “The Playboy of the Western World.” There have been 
those who have dismissed Synge lock, stock, and barrel as 
an undramatic accumulator of coloured verbiage. Yet in 
the main, critics, arrested by the phenomenon for which they 
could not discover the actuating secret, have written as 
though they knew not what to say, as though they would 
gladly praise, but were afraid to praise lest they should 








* Synge and the Ireland of his Time. By William Butler 
Yeats. With a Note concerning a Walk through Connemara 


With him hy Jack Butler Yeats. (The Cuala Press, Dumdrum, 
Ireland. 10s. net.) 





praise the wrong things; and at least one has honestly 
declared that without the promised declaration by W. B. 
Yeats we were all faced by a responsibility that was at 
least undesirable. 


It is not merely that J. M. Synge was one of the Directors 
of the Abbey Theatre together with Yeats and Lady Gregory ; 
nor even that for ten years Synge and Yeats were steadfast 
friends, continually in each other’s company, though this 
last in itself gave the latter an insight into Synge’s art and 
ambitions such as none other can have acquired, or have had 
the opportunity to acquire. It is rather the fact that Synge 
received the impulse that led him to the source from which 
he derived his art. How much this meant is not always 
recognised. Very largely, it is true, it was an accident that 
led to the suggestion that Synge should leave Paris to take 


-his way to the Aran Islands. But it was a very happy 


accident. It is difficult to glean authentic and direct 
information concerning the Synge of Paris days; but if he 
were then similar to his older self of the later Dublin 
days—and the perpetual history of human nature insists 
that men do not change but merely develop—then the man 
who roved the Continent from 1893 to 1899 was a man 
not a little impressed by the power of his own genius. In 
his maturer days the distinction between George Moore and 
J. M. Synge was said to be that while the former had 
doubts as to who was the foremost living writer in the English 
tongue, Synge was never in any manner of doubt at all, and 
it is very unlikely that the same man in his younger days 
was innocent of the same emotions. Therefore, when Yeats 
met Synge in that little hotel in the Rue Corneille in the 
year 1899, and bade him leave Paris, where literature had 
become far removed from life, and proceed to the West of 
Ireland to express a life that had never found expression, the 
situation was a vital one—far more vital than either of its 
two participants could ever have realised at the time. The 
fact that Synge acted on the advice is everybody's know- 
ledge, and it is to be examined in its results in a handsome 
collected edition of perhaps the only plays of their own 
decade that shall rescue themselves from oblivion and pass 
to literature. But it gives Mr. Yeats an authoritative voice 
on anything he may choose to say concerning his friend. 


It is this that makes his present publication important ; 
even as it is this that will cause many to read it with 
increasing disappointment. Perhaps they who will suffer 
the greatest disappointment will be the critics aforesaid, 
for Mr. Yeats has rigorously excluded from his pages any 
attempt to criticise or appraise his friends’ dramatic achieve- 
ment. We remember having seen at odd times various 
matter over Mr. Yeats’ signature that has given an invalu- 
able indication as to Synge’s aims and purposes. Perhaps 
it is wise, however, that these should be excluded. It is 
always better that a man’s work should find its way through 
the years unattended by expositions that are his own or 
that derive from him. Invariably there will be found in it 
possibilities and susceptibilities, inherent with its concep- 
tion, but undreamed of by its author, and these things may 
well be obscured by an author’s own pronunciamiento. But 
there is a mass of information very relevant to the under- 
standing of Synge, which we should like to have known, but 
which has been withheld from us. For example, and on aside 
issue, Mr. Yeats’ account of the 1899 meeting in Paris is 
only available in an introduction to an edition of Synge’s 
“Well of the Saints,” published some years ago by A. H. 
Bullen, and not very easily procurable now. It would have 
been no bad thing had this been rendered to us anew, and 
been made the beginning of an account of his friendship 
with Synge, that would not have traversed the inviolacy of 
friendship, and yet have permitted us an intimacy with that 
strangely aloof and mordant personality such as would have 
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better equipped us for an understanding of his written 
achievement. 

The fact is that one is mainly concerned either with the 
man who achieved the work, or with the work that he 
achieved. It would be difficult to conceive of anything else 
that in any way affects the matter. And yet this study of 
Mr. Yeats is concerned with neither one nor the other of 
these two interests. In fact it may be said that it is mainly 
not concerned with Synge at all, though its beginning is with 
Synge at a dramatic moment of his history. There is almost 
more of Synge in the following opening paragraph than 
there is in the rest of the book:— 

On Saturday, January 26th, 1907, I was lecturing in 
Aberdeen, and when my lecture was over I was given a 
telegram which said, “Play great success.” It had been 
sent from Dublin after a second act of “The Playboy of 4 
the Western World,” then being performed for the first 
time. After one in the morning my host brought to my 
bedroom this second telegram, “ Audience broke up in 
disorder at the word shift.”” I knew no more until I got the 
Dublin papers on my way from Belfast to Dublin on Tuesday 
morning. On the Monday night no word of the play had 
been heard. About forty young men had sat in the front 
seats of the pit, and stamped and shouted and blown 
trumpets from the rise to the fall of the curtain. On the 
Tuesday night also the forty young men were there. They 
wished to silence what they considered a slander upon 
Ireland’s womanhood. Irish women would never sleep 
under the same roof with a young man without a chaperon, 
nor admire a murderer, nor use a word like “ shift,” nor 
could any one recognise the country men and women of 
Davis and Kickham in these poetical, violent, grotesque 
persons, who used the Name of God so freely, and spoke of 
all things that hit their fancy. 

Nevertheless, directly this one matter is concluded, Mr. 
Yeats proceeds to occupy himself with sundry other matters, 
the relevance of which to Synge is hard to discover, although 
in a certain way is is very closely connected with “ The 
Ireland of His Time.” Familiar names—such as Thomas 
Davis and T. F’, Taylor—cross his pages; and J. M. Synge’s 
name flits in and out in rather a confusing and perplexing 
way. 

It is just this lack of orderly sequence that destroys 
much of the value of this book. Yet from another stand- 
point it is just this lack of orderly sequence that gives it 
much of its strange charm. Mr. Yeats speaks in one place 
of having written “ most of these thoughts in my diary on 
the coast of Normandy,” and indeed the whole book reads as 
though it were some kind of a diary, as though its author 
had unpacked his ideas concerning much that had engaged 
his thoughts in the literary history that Ireland is now 
achieving for herself, on the ways, means, and manner of 
that achievement, with only a secondary interest in Synge 
himself. Often it reads as though the thought of Synge 
suddenly crossed his mind, with the result that he penned 
down some sentences concerning Synge that are startling in 
their illumination: such, for instance, as ‘“ He was a drifting 
man full of hidden passion, and loved wild islands, because 
there, set out in the light of day, he saw what lay hidden in 
himself ;” or the record of his conversation with Synge, in 
which they spoke of the not altogether strange preference 
that many minds in England and Ireland gave to “ Riders 
to the Sea” over “ The Shadow of the Glen.” These things 
startle our attention doubtless because the sudden memory 
of Synge that caused them in no less a degree startled Yeats 
as he wrote. But one of the chief gains of all this is quite 
another matter. We may not receive as much knowledge 
of Synge, nor as much criticism of his work, as we may 
desire; but we do get a prose that in its musing remi- 
niscence works its way into a long, rolling cadence that is 





peculiarly haunting. 


IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Laycetot Lawton 
JAPAN’S NAVAL EXPANSION 


A messaGe from Renter's correspondent in St. Petersburg 
declares that information has been received there of the 
intention of the Japanese Ministry of Marine to demand from 
the Diet at the next session an extraordinary credit of forty 
millions sterling, to be spread over a period of seven years, 
and to be devoted to the purpose of naval expansion. 
Obviously in this announcement is to be found Japan’s 
answer to recent measures of international importance in 
the region of the Pacific. Those students who have know- 
ledge of the assertive character of Japanese policy will 
not be surprised at the decision of the Tokyo Govern- 
ment. The determination of our Colonies to possess 
strong Navies under their own control in Far Eastern 
waters, the revision of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 
such a way as to leave that instrument nothing more 
or less than a polite record of platonic friendship, 
and the advancement of the date of the opening of the 
Panama Canal to 1913, were factors which Japan was bound 
to take into consideration. Viewed in a sense strictly 
correct, the expansion of her Navy is purely a matter of her 
own domestic concern. At the same time we should be 
lacking in the quality of ordinary precaution were we not to 
attach to her action the deep significance which it warrants. 
It is apparent that not only in the Western, but in the 
Eastern Hemisphere the rivalry in armaments on a tremen- 
dous scale is now actively in progress, and that in our 
endeavours to maintain a two-Power standard we must take 
into full consideration the hypothetical distribution of our 
Navy as against enemies not only in the West, but in the Far 
East. In plain language our prestige no less than our vital 
interests will not be adequately protected in the Pacific unless 
we calculate upon the basis of a two-Power standard against 
Japan. Furthermore the question seriously arises as to 
how far we should assist Japan to expand a Navy which one 
day might conceivably be employed against ourselves. It 
is notorious that the finances of Japan are at present in a 
precarious state. To a large extent the cost of increasing 
the Navy has hitherto been met by appropriations from 
war loans, and it is difficult to see how any further expan- 
sion can be carried out without recourse to the English 
money markets, or, in other words, to the pockets of the 
English public. Japan will not, of course, candidly declare 
the object of her borrowing. She will merely indulge in a 
transaction of shuffling funds—that is to say, attracting 
money for the avowed purpose of railway or other productive 
development, and, not needing immediately to apply the 
whole sum to such purpose, will re-lend it to the Admiralty, 
who will promptly invest this British money in Japanese 
warships. A precedent, as I have already pointed out, is to 
be found in her appropriation of thirty millions sterling 
from the Russo-Japanese war funds. 

Ostensibly they negotiated the loans for the purpose of 
waging war against Russia, but it is beyond all reasonable 
doubt that the financiers of the West were hoodwinked into 
providing an additional thirty millions sterling which it was 
never the intention of Japan to utilise for any other object 
than the systematic construction of warships over a period 
she well knew must extend far |beyond the latest date when 
hostilities could have been brought to a close. Leaving 
altogether out of the question the underlying but ever 
present motive of an Imperial ambition—a motive that, 
sooner or later, must invariably have committed her to the 
creation of a sea force of first magnitude—it is to the lessons 
of the China war, and particularly to the corollary of that 
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campaign whereby, in regard to the Kwantung fortress, Japan 
found herself dispossessed of the fruits of victory, that we 
must look for the determining point in her destiny as a 
naval Power. During the period of ten years following the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Shimonoseki two separate pro- 
grammes of expansion reached completion, and her Navy 
increased from 61,000 to upwards of 280,000 tons, sothaton the 
outbreak of the recent hostilities she was able to command, 
exclusive of her torpedo flotilla, an effective fighting force of 
seventy-six vessels of all classes, representing a total dis- 
placement of 275,000 tons. In the course of the campaign 
she lost in all twelve ships, aggregating 46,000 tons, but of 
these only four vessels—two battleships, the Hatsuse and 
the Yashima, and two second-class cruisers—were of material 
fighting value. Against this loss, however, she was able to 
place seventeen ships with a total of 105,000 tons, some of 
which she had captured during engagements, and others she 
had raised from the harbour of Port Arthur, where they 
had been sunk by the Russians on the eve of the capitu- 
lation. These seventeen ships comprised eight battleships 
and one armoured cruiser of various degrees of fighting 
efficiency, two first-class protected cruisers, one third-class 
protected cruiser, and five destroyers. Japan emerged from 
the war, therefore, with eighty-one warships, representing a 
displacement of 333,000 tons. During the past half decade 
she has, in ships built and building, still further angmented 
her Navy by 258,000 tons. Thus there have been two dis- 
tinct periods in her recent history, each following the con- 
clusion of a successful war, during which Japan resolutely 
set herself the task of realising an ambitious scheme of 
naval armaments. 

In a broad survey of world conditions as they exist to-day 
it requires no effort of the imagination to see that Japan holds 
a position of overwhelming superiority inthe Pacific. Her 
Empire is geographically compact, and the territories over 
which she wields a political influence lie at her very door. 
Outside the region of Eastern Asia she has now no serious 
national responsibilities, and it is unlikely for years to 
come that the strategical disposition of her fleets will 
take them far from home. Within a few days of their base 
her warships are able to show the flagin the coast and the 
river ports of her helpless neighbour China, and to this 
natural advantage is to be attributed in a large measure 
Japan’s growing influence in the capital and in the provinces 
of that great Empire. It has not been entirely due to 
coincidence that a conclusion, favourable to our ally, of pro- 
tracted and troublesome negotiations with a patriotically 
stubborn Wai-wu-pw has frequently synchronised with the 
sudden and sinister appearance of a Japanese squadron in 
the waters of Pechili. We cannot, as I have already said, 
prevent Japan from still further strengthening her position 
by means of additions to her Navy, but that is no reason 
why we should blind ourselves to a potential menace and 
continue to lend her money and patronage. 








MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Ox Wednesday of last week 118 candidates were elected to 
membership of the Royal Automobile Club, which brings 
the total number of members, including those belonging to 
affiliated clubs, to nearly twenty-four thousand. Many 
unpleasant things have been said about the Club in reference 
to its alleged indifference to the interests of the motoring 
community—more especially since the transfer of its head- 
quarters to the palatial building in Pall Mall—and its 
attitude towards the A.A. and M.U. in such matters as the 
proposed National Council of Motoring certainly lends itself 
to adverse criticism ; but motorists should not forget the 
great services the Club has rendered, and continues to 





render, by the holding of its “trials.” All through the year 
its experts are engaged in subjecting to exhaustive tests 
motor-cars and new devices designed to reduce the cost or 
add to the comfort and convenience of motoring, and its 
“ certificates of performance ” have rightly come to be looked 
upon by motorists as invaluable. It may not be generally 
known that these certificates, which set forth in the fullest 
detail and with absolute impartiality what a car, tyre, or 
other accessory has actually done under expert observation 
and ordinary touring conditions, may be obtained by any one 
on application to the Secretary of the R.A.C., who will also 
be pleased to furnish any supplementary information that 
may be desired respecting any particular trial. The most 
recent entries for official tests are a 15°9h.p. (R.A.C. rating) 
“Sunbeam ;” a “Mira Magnetolite” electric car-lighting 
equipment, which is entered for a 3,000 miles trial by 
Messrs. Jarrott and Letts; and the Thomas Transmission, 
which is to be tried on a Delahaye car from London to 
Edinburgh and back. 


In the columns of a French contemporary (La Vie 
Automobile), M. Faroux, perhaps the most famous living 
writer on technical automobilism, outlines his conception of 
what the typical motor-car of ten years hence will be; 
and although experience has proved the fallacy of many a 
prophecy relating to motor-car evolution, the well-considered 
opinions of so intelligent and level-headed an expert are 
well worth attention. M. Faroux does not anticipate any 
drastic departures from the main features of present standard 
design. Modifications of detail will be numerous, but in all 
essentials the car of 1921 will be much the same as it is 
to-day. He considers that the part of the modern car 
which is the most in need of radical improvement is the 
suspension ; shock-absorbing devices are, in his opinion, 
merely palliatives necessitated by the unsoundness of all 
existing methods of suspension. The dispensing with the 
gear-box, the increasing of engine and transmission efficiency, 
and the development vf the two-stroke motor represent, 
according to M. Faroux, the probabilities in motor-car 
evolution during the next ten years. 


_—_———— 


Perhaps, however, the most interesting and important 
pronouncement of the French expert is with regard to the tyre 
of the future—a subject of perennial interest to every 
motorist. He is firmly of opinion that, so far as pleasure 
vehicles are concerned at any rate, the pneumatic will never 
be supplanted, although improvements in their construction 
will be made from time to time. As M. Faroux has 
been intimately associated with the organisation of many 
open competitions for spring wheels, he is entitled to speak 
with authority upon this point, and his opinion will be 
endorsed by many who have devoted special attention to the 
subject, and noted the rise, progress, and rapid decline of 
practically all the numerous devices which have made their 
appearance during the last ten years, and been confidently 
expected—by the inventors—to consign the pneumatic to 
oblivion. Another interesting vaticination of M. Faroux is 
that the next ten years will witness the arrival of the ideal 
small car which will render motoring a pastime for the 
multitude. This car of the future will have a four- 
cylindered engine of about 8h.p., and it will be sold at £100 
or less, fitted with two-seated body, and completely equipped 
for the road. ‘This is, of course, the car which thousands of 
people have long been waiting for, and when it does 
materialise, the day of universal motoring will be at hand. 





The Secretary of the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union informs us that the Secretary for Scotland has 
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authorised the Association to perform in Scotland all the 


duties specified in Article 1 of the Motor-car (International 
Circulation) Order of 1910 in reference to the work of 
examining and certifying motor-cars and drivers for use in 
foreign countries, and to issue international passes in 
accordance with the International Convention. Similar 
authority with regard to England and Ireland had already 
been delegated to the Association, which is the only organi- 
sation entitled to issue the passes in all the three countries, 
Applicants can now be examined at any of the offices of the 
Automobile Association and Motor Union—in London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Belfast. 


At a meeting of the committee of the Royal Aero Club on 
the 3rd inst. aviators’ certificates were granted to Captain 
¥. W. Richey, Captain Steele Hutcheson, and Lieutenant 
©. L. N. Newall, and two new members—Lieutenant J. F. 
Lecky {and Lieutenant E. J. Strover—were elected. It is 
interesting to note that the holders of the three certificates 
of proficiency above mentioned are all users of “ Bristol” 
machines. 


The attention of commissioned officers in his Majesty's 
Regular Army, the Royal Navy, and the Royal Marines is 
drawn to the Army and Navy Aviation Prize of £1,000, 
presented by Mr. A. Mortimer Singer, one of the members of 
the committee of the Royal Aero Club. The entrance fee is 
£1, and the rules can be obtained from Mr. Harold E. Perrin, 
the Secretary, at 166, Piccadilly, W. Entries have already 
been received from Captain KE. L. Gerrard, R.M.L.1.; 
Lieutenant C. R. Samson, R.N.; Lieutenant R. Gregory, 
R.N.; and Lieutenant W. Parke, R.N. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The Uity Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, B.C, 


Last week's optimism did not last very long. The Stock 
Exchange declnet that it was growing nervous over Morocco. 
But this was ne | an excuse. Prices had risen, in some 
markets very considerably, and the holders of pawned stock 
thought it a good opportunity to get out. As there are no 
buyers of speculative shares to be discovered, and as dealers 
have neither the inclination nor sufficient capital to put stock 
on their books, they let everything go with a run. The 
political situation does not appear to have changed at all. It 
still seems certain that Morocco will be exchanged for a 
portion of the French Congo. It is still almost certain that 
Austria views the Italian expedition with the greatest dis- 
like. England will probably declare a protectorate over 
Kgypt, and in the general scramble Turkey will certainly 
get badly damaged. She is desperate, and desperate people 
are not usually very particular what they do. 


As the Bank of Egypt liquidation proceeds, the City 
finds it rather more disagreeable than they first anticipated. 
According to the statement given to the bankers who 
attended the meeting, the assets amount to £3,122,000 
and the liabilities to £2,749,000. But these assets are 
made up to a great extent of £2,480,000 “ customers’ 
loans” in Egypt. It is understood that large sums have 
been borrowed by the Mohammedan religious community. No 
legal action could be taken to recover this money. But it 
is perfectly secure, and will probably be taken over by some 
other bank. Nevertheless, it seems very doubtful how much 
the Egyptian assets will produce.. The figures in the balance- 
sheet to December 31st, and those on the day the Bank 





stopped payment, show astounding differences. Cash has 
fallen nearly £309,000 in the nine months, and the Bank 
only had £64,000 in the till when it suspended payment. 
The securities, however, show a strange stability, for they 
have only fallen £25,000. Evidently either the Bank had 
pledged these securities or its directors were afraid to sell 
them. Bank premises in the end of the year balance-sheet 
stood at a nominal figure. They have since been raised to 
£120,000. No one will grumble at this, as it is understood 
that they are worth even more money than is to-day stated. 
Perhaps the two most astounding items in the new figures 
are the acceptances and the appearance of a loan from 
Glyns. Acceptances on December 3lst were £1,733,319. 
They have only fallen £218,000 in the nine months! Glyn’s 
loan of £117, is a new item, or was not disclosed in the 
old balance-sheet. It must be admitted that the Bank 
of Egypt failure is one of the worst Bank failures we 
have had in England for many years. The Egyptians 
are furious with the suggestion that Luzatto broaght 
about the failure. They say that the failure was entirely 
due to the incompetence of the directors and the extremely 
bad management of the Bank after Luzatto died. At 
first the stoppage was received very quietly in both 
Cairo and Alexandria. But now that the figures are 
available the strongest feeling is manifested, and there 
cannot be any doubt that the collapse has done a great deal 
to shake English credit in Egypt. Most unfortunately 
nearly all the people that England sends out to Egypt are 
bad men of business, knowing little of Arabic and not under- 
standing the Kastern character. As a result the native 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Levantine, and the Italian all have 
the greatest contempt for English business methods. The 
failure of the Bank of Egypt will not help us. The National 
Bank will, it is said, pay all the depositors, taking a lien on 
the uncalled capital. But the Stock Exchange evidently 
considers that the National Bank is not doing very good 
business, for the price of the shares has fallen since tle 
announcement was made. 


With reference to the fourteen million Argentine Loan, 
a story has been current that the Syndicate were unable to 
ay up their instalments. This has been definitely denied. 
t is also denied that the entine Republic will be in the 
market again, The Argentine Minister of Finance cables 
a flat denial. 


Moyey.—The Stock Exchange had to pay 4 per cent. for 
its loans at the settlement, but this was not an unreasonable 
amount, and shows that all our banks have plenty of money to 
lend out. The extraordinary movement of the Reichsbank at 
the end of the quarter settlement has caused a good deal of 
talk in the City, but the credit of the German banks is good, 
and unless we get a war they will be able to pull through. 
But the accumulation of credit in Germany is enormous 
The whole of Germany is living upon credit. Whether this 
is quite wise is a doubtful point. The multitude of banks 
of every description that are continually lending out money 
and pawning the securities on which they lend the money 
grows every day. The business looks astoundingly dangerous, 
but the German has absolute confidence in the future of his 
Empire; and as long as he can keep peace there is very 
little chance of a collapse. The German joint stock banks 
run on about 10 per cent. of cash, and the German mortgage 
banks have actually accumulated nearly 600 millions of 
credits, on a outa nominal amount of cash. Then there 
are thousands of wn & that lend to poor people founded by 
Schultz-Delitsch and Raffeisen. When things are good 
credit grows rapidly, but it has a habit of withering up 
under misfortune. Then gold is the only thing that tells. 
Whether we have not all made a huge mistake in our system 
of currency is a debatable point. It is too late now to alter, 
and we must accept facts as they are. In the present day 
the nation that has the biggest supply of gold is the nation 
that can stand up the longest, and Germany has certainly 
less as compared with her credits than any other nation in 
the world. She has built up vast industries, but a | have 
become so vast that they have outgrown their strength. 


Consois.—Consols pulled themselves together last week, 
but they have gone flat again, notwithstanding the efforts 
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of all the postmasters in the country to sell afew. Nothing, 
however, will be done by such amateur attempts to strengthen 
the Consol Market. The only legitimate and businesslike 
way is to sell Consols to bearer in £5 blocks. 


Foreicners.—A contemplation of the Foreign Market acts 
as an antidote to the pessimism of the City. Here, in spite 
of war and rumours of war, prices remain unchanged. 
There is hardly any speculation except in Perus and Tintos. 
Nobody wants to sell any bonds and there is no scare any- 
where. Guayaquil and Quito rose on a boom cable from the 
President, which probably means that the Ecuador Govern- 
ment are in eal of money. But none of these Central 
American republics can be trusted a yard, and the sooner 
they are all taken over by the United States the better for 
the creditors. After all it is only a question of time before 
this will become an accomplished fact. As soon as the 
Panama Canal opens the United States will be compelled to 
act. In the meantime it might probably be a good specula- 
tive lockup to buy some of the more rotten bonds. 


Home Ratws.—Gradually and slowly the railways are 
making up the losses they sustained through the strike. It is 
known that most of the lines will in the end secure as good 
traffics this half-year as they did in the corresponding half- 
year of 1910, and this knowledge keeps the market moderately 
steady. Great Northern have already succeeded in wiping 
out their loss. We cannot, of course, tell how much the 
strike cost, but we know that some of the railways spent 
very large sums, which they will of course charge against 
the expenses of the half-year. The rise in the price of coal 
will not affect any of the companies until 1912, as the con- 
tracts are made once a es After all, the coal strike may 
never come to pass. It has been talked about for a long 
time. It is the maddest thing that a British agitator ever 
suggested. Possibly if such a strike came to pass it would 
so disgust the average workman with the leaders of the 
Trades Unions that it might turn out a blessing in disguise. 


Yankers.—The speculator very wisely keeps out of the 
American market, and all the business is done either on 
behalf of New York or is purely professional gambling 
entered into by the jobbers in the American houses in 
London. It is useless to argue about the future of American 
railways when there is no business going. The American 
bankers have now as much money as t ~ J want, and actually, 
instead of being financed from Berlin, New York is financing 
Germany herself, The market moves in spasms, ard I can 
see no sign of any improvement this year. Perhaps, towards 
the end of the year, the banks will mark up prices in order 
that their balance-sheets may show up. his is often done, 
and some gamblers make a point of speculating upon it. 
But we need hardly expect a boom until next spring. Wise 
ae a keep out of such a risky market as Yankee Rails. 
nvestors, bean may buy Unions and consider them- 
selves lucky to secure a 10 per cent. stock at so low a price. 


Russer.—Some of the rubber reports that come out are 
good. North Hummock, for example, although the price of 
this share is too high. But others are not so sati ry. 
The British Kubber Estates of Java, which promised us 
£5,221 in the prospectus, does not propose to pay any divi- 
dend at all. The estates are moderately capitalised, but 
evidently working costs are very much too high. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Company sold its coffee at from 
45 to 48 guilders a cwt. as compared with 31 guilders pro- 
spectus price, there is practically no profit to show on the 
year. The Company will be very lucky if it manages to go 
through another year without calling hor further capital. 


O1..—Everything in the oil market is good. Shells are 
going up every day. Spies are strong. Burmahs are being 
bought. Lobitos still rise, and Nigeria Bitumen have 
jumped 10s. This Company has found oil in its deep 
wells. Another piece of good news for the oil market is the 
striking of oil by the Guapo, one of the Taylor companies in 
Trinidad. Trinidad looks as though it would turn out a 
fairly profitable oil-field. 

Karrirs.—The latest blow to the Kaflir market is the 
news that Wit Deep is flooded in its lower levels. This 
will stop development work and reduce profits, Wit 





Deeps, considering the life of the mine, are too high in 
price. People talk about —— in the Kaffir market, 
and the newspapers publish tables of yields, but all these 
tables omit the lives, which are the most important thing. 
Everybody seems to forget that a mine is a vanishing asset, 
and that no sane person would buy a mine share without 
writing off so much every year as amortisation. If the 
amortisation question is considered very few mines in the 
Kaffir market are undervalued. The Kaffir magnates know 
the value of their properties to a sixpence, and they are far 
too cute to let the public have them when they are cheap. 
It is reserved for the British public to buy them at the top. 
The big houses pretend that they are supporting this market, 
but I see very little sign of it to-day. 


Ruopesians.—Rhodesians are being puffed for all they are 
worth. No one can say that the Rhodesian magnates do not 
support the Press. They spend many hours every day in 
giving away calls to journalists, and go in for this sort of 
thing. As it costs the Rhodesian magnates nothing, and as 
it ties up a journalist by the leg for the rest of his natural 
life, there does not appear to be much in it for either party. 
Puffs of Rhodesian mining ventures should always be read 
with the greatest caution. Eventually Rhodesia will 
become a very reasonable agricultural colony. But if we 
take the capitalisation of the mines of Rhodesiafrom the 
day when the Chartered Company started, we shall find that 
hundreds of millions of paper have been created, and that 
the return of this capital is so small as hardly to be dis- 
coverable. The dividend-paying mines in Rhodesia are few 
and far between. Most of the dividend-paying Rhodesian 
companies make their money out of stock-jobbing, and not 
out of genuine mining. All the Rhodesian houses are out 
with one idea—to sell shares to the public as quick as they 
can. As they have literally millions of shares to sell, one 
can understand their anxiety to see those shares written 
up in the newspapers. 


MisceLLaAngous.—London General Omnibus have had a 
big rise, and if it be true that they have earned enough to 
pay a 15 per cent. dividend, the rise is justified. The report 
will soon be out; but I do not fancy that the Board, in view 
of the heavy depreciation that takes place every year in a 
motor-omnibus, will dare to pay more than 5 per cent. It 
is asserted that they have got their running costs down to 
8d. a mile; if so, this is a feather in the cap of the engineers. 
Marconis are still bought; but Cements are weak, and we 
wait anxiously for the report, which should be out very 
shortly. 

Raymonpd Rapcryrrr. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEMY 


Srr,—I have read with extreme interest Mr. R. J. Turner's 
admirable article in your last issue on ‘The Future of the 
Territorial Force.” I think he has touched upon every one of 
the most important points to be considered in keeping up its 
efficiency, and has some good suggestions to offer as well. He 
writes at a most opportune moment, for next April—none too 
far off—will be a time of vital importance to the Territorial 
branch of our Army, as in that month the engagements for four 
years of men who joined in 1908 will expire. 

Therefore a large number of recruits will be required to fill up 
not only these vacancies, but also the shortage which exists at 
present. 7 

I do not propdse to consider the case of men re-engaging. I 
think it advisable that a small number should re-engage in order 
to make a leaven of old soldiers, as with the Regulars; but as a 
whole it is better for the nation—nay imperative—that fresh 
batches of young men should be passed through the Territorial 
Force every four years, so that in a certain number of years we 
should have nearly the whole of the young manhood of the 
country trained to arms. TI hold this view as the chief and most 
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essential raison d’étre of the Territorial Force, just as it is the 
main object of compulsory service and conscription. 

Where are the recruits to come from? Or rather let me 
express it differently—What are the reasons that a good supply 
has not been forthcoming so far, and that the Force is still under 
strength P 

Mr. Tarner puts it down first and foremost, most correctly, 
to the need of money ; in other words, enough money is not 
spent on the Force, a view with which every one who knows the 
working of the Force will agree. The truth of the matter is, and 
there is no use in hiding it, that if any nation wants an Army of 
trained soldiers it must be prepared to pay for it—no matter 
whether those soldiers are to belong to the first, second, or third 
line of the Army. In every other profession or trade money has 
to be freely expended on the pupil, yet the unfortunate soldier 
is expected to teach himself at his own expense, and very 
often to his own pecuniary loss. A working man who happens 
to be out of work when he is called out for training, does his 
training and has lost a fortnight in looking for work—the 
obtaining of which is of vital importance to him. The State 
should do something for him. As regards the employer. Mr. 
Turner is quite sound in his idea that all employers should dis- 
play the notice “Territorials only accepted.” A great step 
forward would be reached in this vexed question when this is 
accomplished. I call it a vexed question for, in my opinion, the 
one great fault in the Territorial Army scheme is the part our 
friend the employer is expected to play. This gentleman has 
practically the whole burden placed on his shoulders. We are 
supposed to shut our eyes to the losses incurred by him in his 
business by having all his assistants away at once, and having to 
engage new and raw hands temporarily, to say nothing of the 
severe handicap caused by a rival who is unpatriotic enough to 
refuse to allow his employees to join the force. This is quite 
unfair. 

As for the Veteran Reserve, it is a splendid movement. Here 
again, money is wanted. For the men must be given instruc- 
tion every year in order that they may keep pace with the con- 
tinual and endless changes in drill formations, words of command, 
and musketry. Otherwise they would be quite useless on a 
sudden emergency. I would suggest, roughly, a small perma- 
nent staff kept for the purpose at a regimental depét or Territorial 
barracks where the men could come at any time during the year 
as their labour engagements permitted them (thus entailing no 
hardship), do their training, and, on completion of it, receive 
their allowances. 

I fear I have greatly encroached on ycur space, but the whole 
subject is of such absorbing interest that one letter is not suffi- 
cient to do justice to all the intricate details. I will therefore 
draw my remarks to a close by expressing the hope that my 
countrymen are fully aware of the great importance of the Terri- 
torial Army as a nationalfactor. Itis turning out a magnificent 
Force, and it has a great future before it. No one who has seen 
the officers and men—their smart turn-out, their work at 
manoeuvres and in quarters during the year (I have in my mind 
the West Surrey Battalions saibenialeh anes deny this. It would 
be the greatest misfortune to let it now die of inanition after the 
initial difficulties of its existence have been surmounted so 
successfully, for in’ its place must come “ compulsory service,” 
with all its attendant disadvantages, as every sane man must 
realise that our Empire must have an adequate Army to defend 
its honour, population, Possessions, and trade—in fact, its very 
existence, 

T. Quin, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired). 

Lingfield, Surrey. 





WANTED, SCIENCE IN CRITICISM 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Srr,—To the man in the street who, from his common ground 
of outlook, is no mean reader or interpreter of signs and imports, 
the results of our present world chaos (for social disorganisation 
has developed into a universal thing) must appear to be due to 
the manner of our subjection to an empiric condition of affairs 
rather than to the manner of our objection to it. For it cannot 
be denied, in the face of experience, that the social evils and 
distresses of the times emanate more from pure ignorance 
(human forms of impotence) than from pure wilfulness (human 
forms of desire). I am speaking, of course, of civilisation in 
general. This fact of ignorance is proved by the general though 
‘futile efforts promoted to ameliorate or rectify conditions. 

Now, speaking for our own critical attitude as a nation, why 
is it that our endeavours to alter or amend conditions merely 





hang fire or add to the heat of controversy? It is because 
criticism, to be effective, must be soundly objective, and not, like 
ours is, merely imperfectly so. An empiric condition of things 
cannot be successfully fought by empiric forms of opposition. 
To illustrate this I submit the following instances :-— 

1. Our religious or spiritual life is disorganised. You cannot 
readjust it by further disorganisation—by disestablishing a 
National Church. 

2. Our political life is disorganised. You cannot readjust it 
by further disorganisation—by demolishing or dismembering a 
political union. 

8. Our industrial life is disorganised. You cannot readjust it 
by further disorganisation—by Penal Statute or State Insurance. 

4, Our civil life is disorganised. You cannot readjust it by 
further disorganisation—by Universal Suffrage. 

Now these are supreme instances of our empiric attempts to 
alter an empiric condition of things. It would take a volume to 
recount all the minor instances. But it is these very supreme 
instances which should make the objective of criticism sound 
and therefore effective in producing a supreme state of order. 
Failure must, therefore, be due to systematic unsoundness—to 
structural rottenness. A basic form of adjustment is wanting 
in this sense, and it is here that a certain brilliant assertion in 
the forcible writing of Mr. Frank Harris strikes me as being 
very significant. 

Present conditions, according to this writer—and I am not 
making a literal quotation—make it impossible for a man to give 
of his best—only of his second best. What this second best 
amounts to is of no consequence whatever, seeing that it can 
have nothing to do with a man’s own purification, and, therefore, 
in an indirect way, with the welfare of his country. 

But surely a system or condition of things which fails to 
demand as well as reward the best efforts of mankind is a 
system which, like our own, must fail in every leading or com- 
manding characteristic. It systematically impoverishes and 
destroys its ground of stimulation—namely, Genius, whatever 
form it may take, 

And yet—mark the canting hypocrisy—we pride ourselves on 
the possession of Shakespeare.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. C. Dante. 

Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge, October 9th, 1911. 


THE LATE MR. CHURTON COLLINS AND 
ROBERT GREENE 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Sir—I notice that Mr. Frank Harris illustrates what he is 
pleased to call his friend’s extraordinary accuracy and reverence 
for facts by telling us that Mr. Collins searched throngh the 
registers of forty-two churches in Norwich to find the exact date 
of the poet Greene’s death—and that he at length found it. 
This surely is a discovery which is quite a surprise to the majority 
of Elizabethan students. When Gabriel Harvey wrote that 
Greene was buried on September 4th (1592) in the “ new church- 
yard near Bedlam” he must have been writing at random if Mr. 
Collins’s discovery was not a mare’s nest. For my part, I am 
more inclined to accept the word of a contemporary than to 
trust the “ extraordinary accuracy” of Mr. Collins. Mr. Harris 
must know what that is worth if he has taken the trouble to 
examine his friend’s thesis that Shakespeare was a good classical 
scholar and much indebted to the Greek tragic poets. Even Mr. 
Gosse, with “his ignorance, carelessness, and blundering,” could 
not have produced any quite so inaccurate, inept, and incoherent. 
Mr. Collins’s edition of the “ Plays and Poems of Greene” for the 
Clarendon Press is a still better example of his “ extraordinary 
accuracy "—it is not too severe a criticism to say of that per- 
functory piece of armchair editing that as a final edition of an 
English writer it is a gross insult to English scholarship. 

I am, yours truly, 
Hester BraYNE. 

Ietober 9th, 1911. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
FICTION 


Adrian Savage. By Lucas Malet. Hutchinson and Co. 6s. 

Troubled Waters. By L. Cope Cornford. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s. 

The Progress of Mrs. Oripps-Middlemore. By Gerard Bendall. 
John Lane. 6s. 
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The Chronicles of Clovis. By H. H. Munro (“Saki”). John 
Lane. 6s. 

Under Western Byes. By Joseph Conrad. MethuenandCo. 6s. 

The Love-Locks of Diana. By Kate Horn. Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s. 

Mated. By Isabel Smith. Digby, Long and Co. 6s. 

The Mark of the Cross, By Edgar Swan. Digby, Long and 
Co. 6s. 

Mates at Billabong. By M. Grant Bruce, Illustrated. Ward, 
Lock and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Danger Mountain: A Story of Adventure in Unexplored New 
Guinea. By Robert M. Macdonald. Illustrated by A. 
Webb. T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

The Bosbury People, cirea A.D. 1900. By Arthur Ransom. 
Stephen Swift and Co. 6s. 

The Story of Helen. By M. F. Hutchinson. Illustrated by 
Harold Piffard. S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 

Another Pair of Shoes; A Northumbrian Story. By Austin 
Clare. Illustrated by Oscar Wilson. 8.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 

In the Days of Queen Mary. By E. E. Crake, M.A. Illustrated 
by W. S. Stacey. S.P.C.K.° 2s. 

Hugh Carrington’s Ordeal.. By Charles W. Haskins.  Illus- 
trated by W. 8S. Stacey. S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the Year ending 
March 31st, 1911. Punjab Government Report. P. S. 
King and Son. 1s. 4d. 

Beautiful Britain: Stratford-on-Avon, with Leamington and 
Warwick. By Dixon Scott. Illustrated. A. and C. Black. 
ls. 6d. net. 

The Consolations of a Critic. By C. Lewis Hind. Illustrated. 
A. and ©. Black. 3s. 6d. net. 

The “ Adoration of the Magi” by Jan Mabuse. By Maurice W. 
Brockwell. . Illustrated. The Grafton Galleries, W. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS 


Forty Years of Friendship as Recorded in the Correspondence of 
John Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall during the 
Years 1856 to 1895. Edited by Charlton Yarnall. Portrait 
Frontispiece. Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Baganda: An Account of their Native Customs and Beliefs. 
By the Rey. John Roscoe. Illustrated. Macmillan and Co. 
lis. net. 

Tolstoy. By Romain Rolland. Translated by Bernard Miall. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

The Wife of General Bonaparte. By Joseph Turquan. Trans- 
lated from the French by Violette Montagu. Illustrated. 
John Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Regent's Park and Primrose Hill: History and Antiquities 
By A. D. Webster. Illustrated. Greening and Co. 5s. net. 

Turkey and Its People. By Sir Edwin Pears. Methuen and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net. 

Fore and Aft: the Story of the Fore and Aft Rig. By E. Keble 
Chatterton. Illustrated. Seeley, Serviceand Co. 16s..net. 


VERSE 


Ballads of Old Birmingham. By E. M. Rudland._ E. F. 
Hudson, Birmingham. 1s. net. 

Survivals. By R. Charles Moir. Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

uvres d’Horace—Satires. Texte Latin avec wn Commentaire 

as et Explicatif. By Paul Lejay. Hachette and Co. 

At the World’s Edge, and Other Verses. By Maria Steuart. 
Elkin Mathews. 1s. net. 

Prospero, and Other Poems. By William Gerard. Elkin 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. net. 


PERIODICALS 


Bulletin of the Metropolitan Musewm of Art, N.Y.; The Book 
Monthly ; The Land Union Journal; The Antiquary; 
Harper's Monthly Magazine; Monthly Musical Record ; The 
Author; Literary Digest, N.Y.; St. Nicholas; Dublin 
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The Moslem World; . Cambridge University Reporter; The 
Scottish Historical Review; Revue Bleue; The Mask, 
> The Towrist Magazine, N.Y.; United Empire ; 
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FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 








Weekly Review 

of Politics, Art, 

Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers 
for 6s. per annum (post-free) 
or 3s. for six months. 








COMMENTATOR, Ltd.,, 31, Essex St., London, 








If you want to hear the heraid 


publishers sing of the autumn 
new books, get the October 
BOOK MONTHLY, which is 
now ready, 6d. net. It contains 
all the book news of the hour, 
and so is essential to the serious 
reader. Equally it is necessary 
to the other reader, because, 
when he has devoured its con- 
tents, he can talk about books 
as if he really were a booKkman. 
The special articles in the Octo- 
ber number are interesting and 
the Supplement of portraits and 


pictures is eminently attractive. 


Publishers : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. , 
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THE BOOK THAT EVERYONE IS READING 


MY OWN STORY 


By LOUISA OF TUSCANY, EX-CROWN PRINCESS OF SAXONY. 


“One of the most remarkable autobiographies ever written.” —Referee. 


Third Large Edition. Now Ready. Price 10s. 6d. net. 











LAAAAAAAL 
NASH'S NEW BOOKS. NASH’S NEW BOOKS. 
A Book that Men will Enjoy. An Up-to-date Book on the New Union and Rhodesia. 
 ] 
REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD UN SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY 
By FRANK N. STREATFEILD, C.M.G. With an Account of Modern Rhodesia. 
Illustrated. Price 7s. Gd. net. By H. HAMILTON FYFE, Author of “The New Spirit in 
A breezy narrative of an interesting and strenuous life lived in Egypt.” 108. Gd. net. 

various quarters of the globe. The “Old ’Un’s” recollections are | 
full of humour and optimism, and reveal a delightful personality. “He has the gift of making whatever he writes about inte- 
resting, and there is not a dull page in his book. . . . Mr. Fyfe 





concludes a most interesting book with a short account of the 
Duke of Connaught’s tour, in which he took part.” 


Ready on Thursday. —Westminster Gazette. 


MR. FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S NEW BOOK. 





THE ROMANTIC LIFE OF SHELLEY Rete seine tere 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. MOST OF THE GAME 


With Six Photogravure Portraits. Price 16. net. Illustrated. 108. Gd. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
When a Man’s Married The Honest Trespass 


By ROWLAND MORRIS, By CONSTANCE COTTERELL. 
“The conclusion of the book is, perhaps, the best thing in it, A charming country tale, with the scene laid in the hop-gardens 





though most of it is good work, particularly the picture of John | of Kent. 


Owen, who is a fine fellow. . ... A very readable book. 





—Morning Post. Ready on Thursday. 





Penelope’s Progress 


By LADY ANGELA FORBES, 
Author of “The Broken Commandment.” 


The Wooing of Martha 


By C. GUISE MITFORD, Author of “Love in Lilac-Land.” 








ct 


As He was Born The Fire-Seeker 


By TOM GALLON. By “IOTA.” 


 EVELEIGH NASH, PUBLISHER. LONDON 
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Ready on Thursday. Ready on Oct. 26th. 
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